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The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RULE X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


. * * * + . * 
17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist ef nine members. 
Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


7 7 * > * + * 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, und (iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gatiou, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 








RULES ADOPTED BY THE 83D CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 8, 1953 


os * ~ * . s = 


Rute X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, following standing committees: 


« * * a * e + 


(q) Committees on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine members. 


Rute XI 


POWEES AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American Activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, is authorized to make from time to time, investigations of (1) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United 
States, (2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-Ameri- 

an propaganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
zation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by any such chairman or member. 
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INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY AREA—PART 4 


THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1953 


Untrep Srares House or RerresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Un-AmMeErRICAN ACTIVITIES, 
New York, N. Y. 


PUBLIC HEARING 


The subcommittee of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1105 of the United 
States courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., Hon. Kit Clardy 
presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Harold H. Velde 
(chairman, appearance noted in transcript), Bernard W. Kearney 
(appearance noted in transcript), Kit Clardy, Gordon H. Scherer, 
Morgan M. Moulder (appearance noted in transcript), Clyde Doyle, 
and James B. Frazier, Jr. (appearance noted in transcript). 

Staff members present : Robert L. Kunzig, counsel; Frank S. Tav- 
enner, Jr., counsel ; Stee I, Nixon, director of research; Leslie C. 
= ott, research analyst; W. Jackson Jones, Earl] L. Fuoss, and George 

Williams, investigators; Dolores Anderson and Thelma Scearce, 
Staff representatives; and Thomas W. Beale, Sr., chief clerk. 

Mr. Ciarvy. The committee will be in order. Are you ready, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crarpy. Call vour first witness. 

Mr. Kunzic. Mr. Lee Sabinson. 

Mr. Saprnson. May I not have the television cameras on? 

Mr. Ciarpy. We will turn them off. 

Mr. Sasrnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Crarpy. Will you hold up your right hand? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 3 you God? 

Mr. Santnson. I do. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Be seated. [Addressing news photographers:] 

Take your pictures before he starts testifying, gentlemen. 

As soon as they have done that we will start the testimony. 

Let the record show the appointment of a subcommittee consisting 
of Mr. Scherer, Mr. Doyle, and myself. 

Are you ready, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Kunzia. Yes. 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder entered the hearing room at 
this point.) 
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Mr. Ciarvy. Now, Witness, first I should ask whether the cameras 
should not be turne d off. Does the heht bother you at all, or will it 
bother you in your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Sapinson. A little. I have an occupational ailment—weak 
eyes. 

Mr. Crarpy. You do. Mine are bothering me a little today. So 
we will cooperate. 

Will you gentlemen turn off the lights, please. 


, 


TESTIMONY OF LEE S. SABINSON, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
OSMUND K. FRANKEL 


Mr. Kunzic. Let the record show the witness is accompanied by the 
distinguished counsel, Mr. Osmund K. Frankel. 

Would you give your office address for the record, Mr. Frankel? 

Mr. Franxet. 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Mr. Sabinson, would you give your name for the rec- 
ord, please ¢ 

Mr. Sasrnson. Lee S. Sabinson. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. And your 

Mr. CLarpy. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Saprinson. S-a-b-i-n-s-o-n. 

Mr. Kunzic. And your address, please, sir? 

Mr. Sarnrnson. 743 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Kunzia. Would you give the committee a résumé of your edu- 
cational background, sir? 

Mr. Sanrnson. New York City public schools; New York City high 
schools; College of the City of New York. 

Mr. C.arpy. You are a native New Yorker? 

Mr. SapBinson. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. When did you graduate from college ? 

Mr. Saprnson. I didn’t graduate from college. I didn’t take my 
degree. I left—— 

Mr. Kunzic. What year did you leave, then ? 

Mr. Saprnson. 1930. 

Mr. Kunzie. And, now, would you give the committee a résumé of 
your occupational background, including any theatrical work 
in which you may have been engaged ? 

Mr. Santnson. I was an errand boy during high school, I worked 
in a printshop. I made parchment out of paper in order to make 
lamp shades. JI was a truckman’s helper. I followed the harvest. 
! became an editor of a publishing house, went to work for picture 
companies in the editorial department, and then came into the theater 
professionally. 

Among the plays I produced—Finian’s Rainbow, Home of the 
Brave, Trio, Counter-Attack, Biggest Thief in Town. 

Mr. Ciarpy. You are a producer? 

Mr. Saprnson. I am a producer. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. Mr. Sabinson, Martin Berkeley, in his testimony of 
September 19, 1951, identified you during the time that he knew you 
as a member of the Communist Party, and a Miss Ettinger —E-t-t-i-n- 





1 Eve Ettinger. 
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g-e-r—in her testimony of September 10, 1951, identified you, stating 
that she had known you as a member of the Communist Party. 

With that preface, may I ask you: Have you ever been at any time 
a member of the Communist P arty of the United States of America! 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred wth Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Sapinson. I am not now a member of the Communist Party, 
but I claim my privilege under the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Kunzic. As to whether you have ever been a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Sapinson. That’s right. 

Mr. Kunzic. And as to that question—as to whether you have ever 
been—you do not answer ? 

Mr. Sapinson. Right. 

For the record, could you say at what period these people 
claimed 

Mr. Kunzic. It would be in the period of 1936, in that period of 
time, to 1943—roughly in that period of time. 

Mr. Saprnson. I haven’t seen Martin Berkeley since 1937. 

Mr. Kunzic. Well, I didn’t say Mr. Berkeley testified to that. We 
would go into it more deeply if you were going to answer the question, 
but obviously you are not going to answer the question—and that, I 
believe, covers that situation. 

Now, I am going to go into a few of the various Communist fronts 
here to which you may have lent your name and ask you if you had 
been connected in any way with these various organizations. 

Progressive Citizens of America lists here the names of individuals 
who supported the National Citizens’ Political Action Committee of 
the Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions. You are listed here, in a group of names, as Lee Sabinson, 
69-10 Yellowstone Boulevard, Forest Hills, Long Island. 

The Progressive Citizens of America has been cited by the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American Activities in 1947, and again in 
1948. 

Are you the Lee Sabinson whose name is listed here ? 

Mr. Sasinson. As of what year was that listing made? 

Mr. Crarpy. Will you exhibit that to him, ( ‘ounsel ? 

{r. Kunzia. I will certainly be glad to turn it over to you. 

This is Sabinson exhibit No. 1 for identification. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Let it be so marked. 

(The photostatic copy of the document referred to, concerning the 
Progressive Citizens of America, was marked “Sabinson Exhibit 
No. 1” for identification.) 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, Mr. Sabinson—— 

Mr. Sanrnson. This isa listing that applied in 1947, 

When was this organization listed as subversive? 

Mr. Kuwnzic. I just gave the date. 

Mr. Sasrxson. I want to refresh my memory. 

Mr. Kuwnzie. 1947, and again in 1948, 

Of course, it was listed as such because of its activities prior to that 
time. 

Mr. Saprnson. Yes. 

Well, prior to that time I was a member. 
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Mr. Kuwzic. Prior to the time it was listed. 

Mr. Saprnson. Prior to the time it was listed I was a member. 

Mr. Kunzic. And during that time it conducted activities for which 
it was listed. 

I now offer this in evidence, Mr. Chairman, as Sabinson Exhibit 
No. 1. 

Mr. Crarpy. It will be received. 

(The photostatic copy of the document previously marked “Sabin- 
son Exhibit No. 1” for identification was received in evidence as 
“Sabinson Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, I have here, marked 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Just a minute, Mr. Counsel, before you finish with 
this. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. Certainly. 

Mr. Scuerer. When did you withdraw from this organization, Mr. 
Sabinson ? 

Mr. Sastnson. I have no recollection of ever having become an active 
member through membership card; nor do I have any recollection of 
having withdrawn. 

As that letter states, these are people who made contributions prior 
to 1947, and I did make contributions prior to 1947. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. Yes; it says here it is listing people, to quote it, “who 
should be approached for substantial contributions.” 

Mr. Saprnson. Well, I had a hit play in 1947 called Finian’s 
Rainbow. 

Mr. Ciarpy. So they tapped you? 

Mr. Saprnson. Therefore, it is deemed possible I am available for 
sizable contributions. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you contribute up to 1947? 

Mr. Sasrnson. I have no recollection of having contributed. 

Mr. Scuerer. You wouldn’t say you didn’t contribute up to 1947? 

Mr. Saprnson. I wouldn’t say that I didn’t and I wouldn’t say I did. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then, you—— 

Mr. Saprnson. I have no recollection. 

Actually, in 1947, I moved from the address listed—69-10. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. I see. This was correct up until that time? 

Mr. Sasrnson. That’s right. 

Mr. Criarpy. And you did make a substantial contribution in the 
year mentioned? 

Mr. Sasrnson. I don’t think it was substantial; I think possibly $10, 
if that’s called substantial. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Kuwzia. I have here a document marked as “Sabinson Exhibit 
No. 2” for identification, which is an open letter to President Truman 
protesting the treatment of the Huks in the Philippines and defending 
the Huks, which has been pretty well known as a Communist group. 

There is a signature on this letter to President Truman of Lee 
Sabinson. 

May I give this to you and ask you to look at it and ask if you were 
the Lee Sabinson who signed that letter to the President? 

(Representative James B. Frazier, Jr., entered the hearing room at 
this point.) 
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Mr. Ciarpy. While he is looking at it, Mr. Reporter, have you noted 
the entry of Congressman Moulder and C ongressman Frazier ¢ 

The Rerorrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciarpy. They are added to the subcommittee at this moment. 

Mr. Saprnson. I have absolutely no recollection of that document, 
which is purported to have been signed in 1946. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. You don’t know whether you signed it or not? 

Mr. Sasrnson. No; I have no recollection. 

Mr. Kunzia. Did you lend your name freely to various things of 
this nature? 

Mr. Saprnson. I did. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. Is that your custom, without question to what the 
situation may have involved ? 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Sasrnson. Whenever I found a cause that I deemed worthwhile, 
wherever it was in recognition of a struggle for decency and wherever 
such a problem was presented, I lent my name. 

Mr. Kowzie. And you considered the Huks in a struggle for 
decency ¢ 

Mr. Sasrnson. I said I had no recollection—— 

Mr. Kuwnzia. I see. 

Mr. Saprnson (continuing). Of this particular thing; but I did 
lend my name frequently for various things, for which I have many 
awards, in my fight for tolerance and democracy. 

Mr. Kunzic. In the Washington Post of May 24, 1950, there is an 
advertisement protesting the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case now known as the Hollywood Ten, which was a case involving 
u man appearing before this committee and refusing to testify. 

I hand you this exhibit, marked “Sabinson Exhibit No. 3” for iden- 
tification, and ask you whether your signature or your name, Lee 
Sabinson, producer, is on that. 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Saprnson. I’m perfectly willing to answer this question. How- 

ever, since this is a committee delving into subversive activities, an 
open advertisement objecting to a Supreme Court decision is not, and 
1 don’t think 

Mr. Ciarpy. Witness, that is enough of that. That is not a response 
to any question. 

Mr. Kunzic. I have here a photostatic copy of “Sabinson Exhibit 
No. 4,” marked such for identification, which is from the Daily Worker, 
New York, F riday, March 14, 1947. It lists a Lee Sabinson, producer 
of Finian’s Rainbow, as a main speaker under the auspices of the 
National Negro Congress. 

Are you the Lee Sabinson mentioned ? 

Mr. Saprnson. I was a speaker at the National Negro Congress. 

Mr. Ciarpy. I didn’t hear that. You were—— 

Mr. Saprnson. I was a speaker at the National Negro Congress. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, aside from having testimony ‘adduced before 
these various hearings in New York, Mr. Cc hairman, from Mrs. Funn,? 
the first day, as to activities of the National Negro Congress, it has 
been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General Tom 
Clark in 1947 and again in 1948, 





1Dorothy K. Fumn. 
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Phillip Randolph, president of the congress since its inception in 
1936, refused to run again in April 1940, on the ground that it was 
“deliberately packed with Communists and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations members who were either Communists or sympathizers 
with Communists.” 

It was also listed by the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in 1939; again in 1940, 1942, and 1944. 

It was listed as a Communist-dominated mass organization in the 
California Committee on Un-American Activities report in 1947. 

William Z. Foster, chairman of the Communist Party, U. S. A,, 
stated that the role of his party was “one of central importance in the 
organization of the great united front National Negro Congress in 
Chicago, February 1936,” as quoted in the Massachusetts House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report in 1938. 

Mr. Sanrnson. May I 

Mr. Ciarpy. No; there is no question pending. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. I have here a document marked “Sabinson Exhibit 
No. 5” for identification, which lists Lee Sabinson, producer of Finian’s 
Rainbow, at a group meeting of the United Negro and Allied Veterans 
of America. 

Are you the Lee Sabinson mentioned there? 

I pass you exhibit No. 5 for identification. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Counsel, while he is doing that, we better have these 
others marked, because you did not have them marked, and I think 
I will pass them back and get them marked before we use them. 

Mr. Kunzia. They have all been marked, and I will put them all in 
evidence. 

_Mr. Crarpy. Did you mark with pencil the number you have on 
there ¢ 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Yes. 

Mr. Sapinson. I appeared there, along with Sugar Ray Robinson, 
to receive an award in the fight for democracy and tolerance. 

Mr. Kunzic. The United Negro and Allied Veterans of America 
was cited as subversive and among the afliliates and committees of the 
Communist Party by Attorney General Tom Clark in 1947. 

I have a photostatic copy of a page of the Daily Worker of Monday, 
February 16—— 

Mr. Franxei. What year? 

Mr. Kuwzie (continuing). Marked “Sabinson Exhibit No. 6” for 
identification. It states in a headline: “Eighty City Leaders Ask 
Council Seat Gerson; Issue Up Today.” It lists Lee Sabinson, pro- 
ducer, as one of those who wanted to seat Simon W. Gerson to the city 
council seat made vacant by the death of Councilman Peter V. Cac- 
chione, Brooklyn Communist. 

Are you the Lee Sabinson listed in that article? 

Mr. Franxet. You didn’t give the date, or the year. 

Mr. Kunzie. Will you put the year in? I’m sorry. 

Mr. FranKev. 1948. 

Mr. Sanrnson. I most likely was the Lee Sabinson. Since the peo- 
ple elected Cacchione, I thought his successor most likely should be a 
Communist, since the people of New York City elected the man. 

Mr. Criarpy. Witness, may I ask you this: You said you “most 
likely”—— 
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Mr. Sanrnson. Yes; I 

Mr. Crarpy. Did you mean that to be an affirmation that you were 
the person so ide tified ? 

Mr. Sasrnson. I have no recollection of this, but most likely this is 
true because I would today do the same thing. 

Mr. Criarpy. In other words, you are in no position to say you 
were not? 

Mr. Sasrnson. I am in no position to say I was not. 

Mr. Scurrer. You said today you would urge it? 

Mr. Santnson. If the people elected a Communist, and that Com- 
munist died, then I think he should be replaced by a Communist. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. Today ? 

Mr. Sanrnson. Yes, if the people elected the man. 

That is the will of the American people, in this instance. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. So, if the will of the American people were to elect 
Communists and have a completely Communist government of the 
United States of America, that would be entirely satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Sasrnson. Whatever the will of the American people is per- 
fectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Kunzic. Including a Communist government in New York, 
Washington, or anywhere? 

Mr. Sarrnson. Whatever the will of the American people is per- 
fectly satisfactory with me, because the people are sovereign. 

Mr. Kunzic. I think you have made your position comp sletel ly clear. 

Now, I have here a document, marked “Sabinson Exhibit No. 7” for 
identification, two pages from the Daily Worker of Wednesday, June 
8, 1949, in which there is an article headed “Jailings Spur Rights 
Parley” and it concerns a meeting of the Civil Rights Congress of New 
York, and it lists your name or lists the name of Lee Sabinson, Broad- 
way producer, as one of those present at this group. 

I pass you exhibit 7 for identification and ask you if you were the 
Lee Sabinson and if you were part of that meeting. 

Mr. Saprnson. I never attended such a meeting. 

Mr. Kunzic. Your name was used improperly by the Daily 
Worker ? 

Mr. Sanrnson. In this particular instance, yes. 

Mr. Ciarpy. May I see that? 

Mr. Kuwnzic. In spite of the fact you have already stated you lent 
your name frequently, and can’t remember all the times you have, you 
are definite at this particular time you didn’t lend your name? 

Mr. Sapinson. That’s night. 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Sasrnson. That’s right. 

The question has to do with being present at the meeting. 

Mr. Kunzic. You are definite you were not present at the meeting ? 

Mr. Sapnrnson. Definitely not; 1 wasn’t present. 

Mr. Kunzig. All right, I will ask you: Did you allow the Daily 
Worker to use your name as part of the group? 

Mr. Saprrnson. I wasn’t consulted, nor was I consulted when the 
Daily Worker attacked me for closing a play. 

Mr. Cuarvy. At any rate, you did not attend this particular meet- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Sapnrnson. No; I did not. 
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Mr. Kunzic. I have here a document marked “Sabinson Exhibit 
No. 8” for identification—call to the American Continental Congress 
for Peace, held in Mexico City, September 5-September 10, 1949. 
Among those listed as United States sponsors is a Lee Sabinson. 

The address here is American Continent il Congress for Peace, 
Suite 70,49 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Are you the Lee Sabinson mentioned here, and did you lend your 
name to the American Continental Congress for Peace? 

Mr. Saprnson. I lent my name to every congress for peace, just as 
President Eisenhower became President on a peace platform. 

Mr. Crarpy. ae lent your name in this particular instance? 

Mr. Sapins Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kunzie. “W ell, I doubt if President Eisenhower lent his name 
to the American Continental Congress for Peace, which has been cited 
as another phase in the Communist peace campaign by the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American Activities in 1951, in Washington, 
D. ¢ 

Mr. Sanrnson. I do lend my name to every effort in favor of peace. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Witness, there is no question. 

Mr. Kunzic. So, if any organization lists anything for peace, no 
matter what the background is, you will be free and glad to lend your 
name ¢ 

Mr. Sasrnson. For peace; yes. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. For peace. 

Now, I have here a letterhead of the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, marked “Sabinson Exhibit No. 9” for iden- 
tification, and this is a letter signed by a Henry Pratt Fairchild, and 
in the back of it Lee Sabinson of New York, N. Y., is listed. It is an 
item protesting certain handlings of atomic energy, and so forth. 

I hand this over to you and ask you if you were the Lee Sabinson 
who lent his name to the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. 

Mr. Criarpy. Counsel, that is the ontfit we had considerable discus- 
sion about on the first day of the hearings here when the Witness 
Shaw ' was on the stand? 

Mr. Kunzia. There has been great testimony about that—lengthy 
testimony. 

Mr. Sanrnson. I have no recollection of having signed this. This, 
in fact, is the first time I have seen this. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Perhaps we should ask you: Had you ever heard of 
the outfit ? 

Mr. Sasrnson. National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions? 

Mr. Cuarpy. Yes. 

Mr. Sasrnson. I was a member. 

Mr. Cirarpy. But you do not have any recollection of this partic- 
ular thing covered hyv—— 

Mr. Sanrnson. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). This particular exhibit? 

Mr. Kunzic. When were you a member, sir? 

Mr. Sasinson. Prior to the date of that letter. 

Mr. Kunzic. When were you a member? 


1 Artie Shaw. 
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Mr. Santnson. When we were fighting for the election of President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Kunzic. When were you a member? 

Mr. Ciarpy. Yes; answer as to the date. 

Mr. Saprnson. I should say prior to 1949. 

Mr. Kunzic. The National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions has been cited as a Communist front by the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities in March of 1949, and again in 
1950. 

Mr. Cuarpy. May I ask, Witness, when you said, “Prior to 1949” 
you mean you became a member prior to that? 

Mr. Saninson. And maintained membership prior to, but not after. 

Mr. CLarpy. I see. You ceased to be a member some time in 1949? 

Mr. Sapinson. Prior to 1949. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Oh, prior to that? 

Mr. Saprnson. That’s right. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Could you give us the year? Was it 1948? 

Mr. Saninson. I’m not sure about it, but I know it was prior to 
1949. I can’t because I didn’t pay dues. This is my big problem. 

Mr, Crarpy. Well, at any rate, you ceased being a member—— 

Mr. Saprnson. Yes. 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). At some time prior to the year 1949? 

Mr. Sanitnson. Right. 

Mr. Scuerer. And you ceased to be a member by reason of the fact 
you discontinued paying dues ? 

Mr. Saptnson. And attending meetings. 

Mr. Scuerer. And attending meetings. 

Did you notify the council ? 

Mr. Sanrnson. No; I notified nobody. 

Mr. Scuerer. You didn’t notify the council ? 

Mr. Sasinson. I felt a free agent, and not bound by any blood 
bounds. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Do you know whether or not your name may have ap- 
peared on the publications or letterheads of that outfit after 1949? 

Mr. Sapinson. Well, if you look at the letterhead, I am not listed 
as a member of the board of directors and—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. I didn’t limit it to that. I said in any way. 

Mr. Sanrnson. I see now a letter, 1950, in which my name was sup- 
posed to appear. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Ciarpy. You simply haven't notified them of any withdrawal; 

, they went ahead and published your name? 

i" Sapinson. That’s right. 

Mr. Kunzia. Right along those lines, Mr. Chairman, I have a paper 
here, a document, marked “Sabinson Exhibit No. 10” for identifica- 
tion, which is a letter from the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, urging the immediate abolishment of this very com- 
mittee. One of the names signing it in January 1949 is Lee Sabinson. 

I hand you that document and ask you if you were the Lee Sabin- 
son that lent his name to that letter, sir. 

Mr. Sanrnson. I have no recollection of this. 

Mr. Scuerer. You wouldn’t say that you didn’t, would you? 

Mr. Saprnson. No, because if this letter were given to me today I 
would sign it. 
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Mr. Scuerer. You would sign it? 

Mr. Saprnson. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, I have here 

Mr. Scuerer. Just a minute, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzic. Yes, sir 

Mr. Screrer. Were you ever a member of the board of directors 
of the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions? 

Mr. Sarrnson. I have been included as a board of director on 
many—I never attended meetings. 

Mr. Scuerer. That wasn’t the question. 

Mr. Saprnson. I think I was a member of the board of directors at 
one ime, 

Mr. Scuerer. You wouldn’t say you weren’t a member? 

Mr. Sarptnson. I wouldn’t say I wasn’t a member. I think I was. 

Mr. Scuerer. You just think you were? 

Mr. Sarrnson. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Scurrer. You can’t remember ? 

Mr. Sarinson. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Kuwzic. IT have two documents here, marked “Sabinson Ex- 
hibits Nos. 11 and 12” for identification, the heading of which is “Com- 
mittee fora Democratic Far Eastern Policy.” One is dated January 9, 
1947: the next is May 28, 1948. Listed as sponsors on each of these 
exhibits is a Lee Sabinson. 

May I ask that you look at those exhibits and see if you were the Lee 
Sabinson ? : 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Sartnson. T have no recollection of these. 

Mr. Criarpy. What do you mean by that—of the particular docu- 
ments 4 

Mr. Sarrnson. Of the particular documents and sponsoring the 
organization at all, or ever having attended a meeting of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Crarpy. Or having let your name to it in any way whatever? 

Mr. Sarrnson. I have no recollection of that. 

Mr. Crarpy. You again are not in a position to say you did not, 
because of your past policy ? 

Mr. Sarrnson. That’s right. 

Mr. Ciarpvy. You may have? 

Mr. Sartnson. I may have, but I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Kunzic. The Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy 
has been cited as Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark in 1949 
and the California Committee on Un-American Activities in 1948 had 
this to say: 





The Communist Party line shifted after V—J Day and Communist fronts started 
pressure on the administration in reference to its foreign policy in China in order 
to clear the way for Soviet expansion. A new front in this field is the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

Mr. Crarpy. Proceed. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. I should like, at this time, Mr. Chairman. to offer in 
evidence Sabinson exhibit Nos. 2 through 12. 

Mr. Crarpy. They will be received. 

(The photostatic copy of an open letter to President Truman. 
relessed by the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy on 
October 7, 1946, was received in evidence as Sabinson exhibit No. 2.) 
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(The photostatic copy of an advertisement entitled “The Right To 
Speak or the Right To Remain Silent,” appearing in the May 24, 19: 50, 
issue of the Washington Post, was received in evidence as Sabinson 
exhibit No. 3.) 

(The photostatic excerpt from the March 14, 1947, issue of the 
Daily Worker was received in evidence as Sabinson exhibit No. 4.) 

(The photostatic copy of an excerpt from the May 24, 1947, issue 
of the Daily Worker was received in evidence as Sabinson exhibit 
No. 5.) 

(The photostatic copy of a page from the February 16, 1948, issue 
of the Daily Worker was received in evidence as Sabinson exhibit 
No. 6.) 

(The photost: itic copy of : 2 pages from the June 8, 1949, issue of 
the Daily Worker was rece ived in evidence as Sabinson exhibit No. 7.) 

(The photostatic copy of the Call to the American Continental 
Congress for Peace, held September 5-10, 1949, was received in evi- 
dence as Sabinson exhibit No. 8.) 

(The photostatic copy of a letter dated July 28, 1950, from the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, signed by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, was received in evidence as Sabinson exhibit 
No. 9.) 

(The photostatic copy of a letter dated January 1949, from the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions was received 
in evidence as Sabinson exhibit No. 10.) 

(The photostatic copy of a letter dated January 9, 1947, from the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, nape by Emily 
Sanchez, was received in evidence as Sabinson exhibit No. 11.) 

(The photostatic copy of a letter dated May 28, 1948, ‘Gon the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy was received in evi- 
dence as Sabinson exhibit No. 12.) 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, I should like, finally, to ask once more of this 
witness, who obviously does not remember very well to what type of 
groups he lent his name through these past years, and freely lent 
his name, whether he at any time has been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Mr. Saprnson. I will repeat: I stand on the privilege granted me 
under the fifth amendment of the Constitution. 

Mr. Kunzic. And you decline to answer / 

Mr. Saninson. And decline to answer. 

Mr. Kunzic. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Any questions, Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. Scuerer. Is my recollection correct, Mr. Sabinson, that you 
said you were not a member of the party today ¢ 

Mr. Sasinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Were you a member of the party yesterday ? 

Mr. Sasinson. No; I was not. 

Mr. Scurerer. Were you a member of the party last year? 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Saninson. My attorney tells me I can go that far. I was not. 

Mr. Scuerer. All right; were you a member of the party in 19514 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Saninson. My attorney says I must stand on my seneiliatiandd 
privilege. 
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Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Mr. Moulder. 

Mr. Mounper. No questions. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dove. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say, Mr. Sabinson, while you haven’t said it, and while you 
don’t need to do so, nevertheless, I think I recognize in your prelimi- 
nary statement the way you had to work yourself up in our American 
system. I want to compliment you in doing what you have done to 
reach the pinnacle in your profession. 

Mr. Sasrnson. Thank you. Now, if I can only maintain it. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, certainly this committee doesn’t wish you less 
than the maintenance of your pinnacle in your arts and sciences; but 
I am wondering, because you are not now a member of the Communist 
Party, regardless of whether you ever were, or when you withdrew, 
if you were at one time a member, in view of your letter that you 
signed to the 8ist Congress advocating the abolishment of this com- 
mittee, if you were aware of a couple of things, in view of the fact 
you lent your name to so many letters and so many organizations, 
without apparently having time or taking time to care fully inspect 
each one, I wonder if it couldn’t well be that you were not also well 
enough informed when you did sign this letter to the 81st Congress 
about why this committee was constituted. 

Now, I am making that ee statement because I am not 
going to try to ask you whether or not you are now a Communist or 
whether or not you ever were. I mah put you in that position again. 
You stood on your constitutional rights. 

We also recognize that as a constitutional right, and I wish to assure 
you that in my few questions that I will ask you I will not try to put 
you in a position to deliberately or otherwise have you violate your 
conscientious constitutional scruples, which we always admire and 
respect when they are given in good faith. 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder left the hearing room at this 
point. ) 

Mr. Doyre (continuing). I am wondering if there isn’t an area, as 
long as you are a non-Communist now, of he Ipfulness you can give this 
committee. 

That is one reason we are here, under an express direction of your 
Congress, under Public Law 601, which was passed in 1945, which 
charged us with investigating the extent and the character and the 
objects of subversive activities in this country, whether originating 
in the United States or originating in foreign countries, and then it 
challenged us and assigned us to also investigate or report back to 
Congress any quest ion with reference to subversive activities that 
wonld aid the United States Congress in any legislation. 

Were you familiar at all with this statute when you signed that 
letter—that this was a statutory charge to this committee, and has 
been since 1945 ? 

Mr. Sanrnson. I believe I was. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, may I ask you, then, this being an express 
direction of your United States Congress: Do I understand, then, 
that one reason you signed this letter advocating the abolishment 
of the committee in 1949 was because you felt that it wasn’t wise or 
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necessary to have such a committee investigating subversive activ- 
ities in the United States ? 

Mr. Saprnson. Do you want my answer to that? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

Mr. Sapinson. All right. I think this committee investigating 
subversive activities has succeeded in the economic strangulation of 
so many men of good will. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Wait a minute, Witness. That wasn’t the question. 

Mr. Saprnson. No; just a moment—l—— 

Mr. Criarpy. Will you please desist. 

Mr. Reporter, will you read the concluding part of that ques- 
tion ? 

I want you to answer it directly or not at all. Listen to it carefully. 
He asked you a specific question about a specitic reason. 

Mr. Franken. No; no. 

Mr. Criarpy. Counsel will not be heard, as you know, 

Will you 

Mr. Franxet. Could you repeat the question, please 4 

Mr. Cuarpy (continuing). Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 

(The reporter read the question as follows :) 





Do I understand, then, that one reason you signed this letter advocating the 
abolishment of the committee in 1949 was because you felt that it wasn’t wise or 
necessary to have such a committee investigating subversive activities in the 
United States? 

(At this point Mr. Sabinson conferred with Mr. Frankel.) 

Mr. Sasinson. I believe there should be such a committee. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, now, were you also aware of the Internal Secur- 
ity Act of 1950, under which statute, an act of your Congress, the 
Congress declared, as a result of evidence before a congressional com- 
mittee, there did exist a world Communist movement which, in its 
development and its practice, was a worldwide revolutionary move- 
ment ¢ 

I will not read further from the text, but I am wondering if you 
also were familiar with that statute by your Congress, 

Mr. Saprnson. I am. 

Mr. Crarpy. You are reading directly from the—— 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Mr. Crarpy (continuing). Statute itself, are you not, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Now, I lay that ground for just 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Chairman, 
because, in view of the fact that this gentleman has declared he is 
not a Communist, I take it for granted that if you feel there is a 
Communist conspiracy against the American form of government 
you will cooperate with this committee and help us in the area of 
subversive activities, if you are familiar with any of them. 

Mr. Sasrnson. If I am familiar with any subversive activities, I 
will cooperate. 

And at this point may I tell you that in 86th Street in New York 
City on Friday night there was a Bundist meeting, at which Sen- 
ator McCarthy was “heiled,” and again at this Friday there is going 
to be such a meeting. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Witness, that is not germane. 

Mr. Saprnson. I am sorry. 
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Mr. Cuarpy. There will be no laughter in this hearing room during 
the time I am chairman or you will all be expelled from the room— 
and I mean all. 

Now, if that is repeated once more, I shall ask the officers to open 
the door and put everybody out of the hearing room. 

Now, if you don’t understand plain English, I will repeat it if it 
becomes hecessar y. 

Now. will you proceed ! ¢ 

Mr. Doyie. May I say, Mr. Sabinson, I am dead sure this commit- 
tee is interested in all forms of subversive activities against our form 
of government, wherever it exists, or by whatever person or by what- 
ever group, not only the Communist Party in America; but you made 
an ckeeruttion with reference to an advertisement which I think I 
want to call to your attention and, if 1 am not in error, straighten out 
your thinking, if I can. 

You referred to the advertisement on May 24, 1950, in the Washing- 
ton Post, and I wrote down as quickly as I could your exact language. 
You said. “However, that was a public advertisement and could not be 
subversive.” 

I think that was about the way you worded it. 

Now, as I understand the ordinary wording and meaning of the 
term subversive, it doesn’t have to be secret. ‘The purpose of a person 
can be even displayed in public. 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder returned to the hearing room 
at this point.) 

I just wanted to mention that, because I felt that perhaps you felt 
it was in a public ad and—— 

Mr. Saprnson. I think I would like to refer to Fowler’s Dictionary 
of English on the meaning of subversiveism. It is—— 

Mr. Cuarvy. That is not involved in the question at all. 

Mr. SaBrnson. It is a semantic question. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Well, it is not called for in the answer you are about 
to give. 

Mr. Sapinson. I am not about to give an answer. I just want to 
know what the word subversive means, actually. 

Mr. Cuarpy. If you do not know at this juncture—— 

Mr. Saprnson. I have alw: ays thought it meant—— 

Mr. Cuarpy. If you do not know at this juncture, it would be use- 
less to try to educate you in the few moments still available. 

Mr. Saprnson. But not pointless. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Do you have a further question, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Saprnson. Pardon me, Mr. Doyle. May I ask a question. 

Mr. Ciarpy. No; you may not. 

Mr. Dorie. I think I want to ask the witness this question concern- 
ing his answer on peace. 

(Representative Gordon H. Scherer left the hearing room at this 
point. ) 

Mr. Doyie (continuing). In answer to our counsel, when he ask- 
ed, “No matter what the background of the organization is, you would 
lend your hame to it for peace, would you?”, you said, “Yes.” 

I understood you to Say that. 

Mr. Sanrnson. You understood correctly, sir. 
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Mr. Dorie. Well, do I understand by that, then, that even though 
it might develop, as it has developed, that the American Communist 
Party has, without question, promulgated programs allegedly for 
peace but which have been part of their conspiracy to support the 
Soviet Communist line in this country, nevertheless, you si and 
would continue to support such programs merely because they had 
the word “peace” on them or claimed to be campaigns for pe: ace! 

Mr. Sapinson, At the moment we have a team of negotiators in 
Panmunjom. They are negotiating for peace, and I am for that team 
of negotiators. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, all of us are, aren’t we? 

Mr. Sarrnson. This is the important move for peace at this par- 
ticular moment. 

Mr. Dorr. Correct, and some of us have lost our children in uni- 
form in the interest of peace. 

Mr. Sasrnson. Surely. 

Mr. Doytr. They have given more than you and I have given. 
They've given much more. 

But that isn’t quite my question. You see, when I was in Korea and 
the Far East a few months ago for oe United States Congress, I asked 
over 300 men in unison whether or not there was any connection be- 
tween the military aggression in oes a and the subversive conspiracy 
in the United States, in their judgment, and the answer, un: inimously, 
was, “It’s one and the same campaign’—one and the same campaign ; 
the military aggression in Korea and the Communist conspiracy in 
this country—one and the same. 

Now, I didn’t want to take advantage of you at all as a witness in 
the chair, but I do feel, you not being a Communist now, according 
to your testimony under oath, are in a position to counteract and 
undo, I think, some of the manifest harm that has been done during 
previous days by the use of your distinguished name in the interest of 
peace movements which were not, in fact, peace movements but were 
part of the Communist conspiracy; and I just want to urge you, as 
one American to another, to see if there isn’t some pretty vigorous 
way that you can help overcome the use or the misuse of your dis- 
tinguished name in your own art and profession, in the interest of 
things that are not tainted with subversive activities, even though you 
may not have known it at the time. 

Mr. Moutper. Would the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Doytr. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Moutper. Mr. Sabinson, you said you are not now a member 
of the Communist Party. Would you state and give the reasons or 
explanation to the committee why you are not now a member and you 
were at one time a member, that is, as to why you disassociated or are 
no longer affiliated with the Communist Party? 

Mr. Saptnson. In order to maintain my privilege under the Con- 
stitution, under the fifth amendment of the Constitution, I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr. Moutper. That is all. 

Mr. Dorie. That is all. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sasrnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. Mr. Frazier. 
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Mr. Frazier. No questions. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Kunz. No, sir. 

Mr. Cxrarpy. Is there any reason why this witness should not be 
excused and released from the subpena ? 

Mr. Kvunzie. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. Mr. Zachary Schwartz. 

Mr. Crary. The photographers will take their pictures before the 
witness starts testifying. 

(Representative Gordon H. Scherer returned to the hearing room at 
this point.) 

Mr. Kunzia. Would you stand and be sworn, Mr. Schwartz, please? 

Mr. Ciarvy. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to 
give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. I do. 

I wonder if we could turn those lights off, please. 

Mr. Crarpy. Yes; but, first, let these gentlemen get their photo- 
graphs. 

Witness, as I understand, it is your request that the television lights 
be turned off ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Crarpy. Will you turn them off, gentlemen, please ? 


TESTIMONY OF ZACHARY SCHWARTZ 


Mr. Kunzia. Let the record show that Mr. Zachary Schwartz is rep- 
resented, although not physically here today, personally, by Mr. Morris 
Ernst, distinguished New York counsel. 

Mr. Ernst is unable to be here personally today, but in agreement 
with counsel, has, I understand, Mr. Schwartz, said you should go on 
alone—— 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzie (continuing). Without his being here. 

Mr. Scnwarrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Kunzic. Mr. Schwartz, would you state your full name and 
address for the record ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Zachary Schwartz. My present address is 81 Pil- 
grim Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Mr. Kunzic. How old are you, Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I’m 40. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, would you give the committee a résumé of your 
educational background ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. The usual public school and high school. 

Mr. Kunzic. Where ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. In Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Kunzic. When did you graduate from high school ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I think it was 1930-31. 

And then about 4 years of art school. 

Mr. Kunzia. I see. 

Would you, then, give the committee a résumé of your employment 


background, as much as you can remember, from the time you got out 
of art school ? ; 
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Mr. Scuwartz. Well, I worked for a short while for Warner Bros. 
Cartoon Studio, and then from there I went to the Walt Disney Studios, 
and then I was there for about 3 years, or so. 

Then I worked for the Columbia Animated Studio in different 
screen jobs. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Keep your voice a little higher. It is difficult to hear. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I worked for the Columbia Animated Studio, known 
as Screen Gem Studio, and after that I was part owner of a studio, 
Animated Cartoon Studio, that has since then been fairly famous as 
UPA, United Productions of America. 

After that—that was all in Hollywood—then, after that, I was a 
partner in a similar film-production company in New York known as 
Tempo Productions. 

Since then I have free-lanced as an artist and designer of television 
advertising, and I have worked for the Biow Co., advertising agency, 
and at present I am working for the Sherman & Marquette Advertising 
Agency in New York. 

Mr. Kunzic. What type of work do you do, sir? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I design television advertising—television commer- 
cials, 

Mr. Kunzia. Now, I should like to ask you, Mr. Schwartz, and I do 
ask, whether at any time you have been a member of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Kunzie. Would you tell the committee when you became a 
member and the factors which caused you to become a member? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I became a member of the Communist Party as near 
as I can recall, around 1940. 

The factors that I feel were most important in my becoming a 
member of this organization go far back in my life. 

I am a Jew and | was brought up in a community in Los Angeles 
which at that time was rather anti-Semitic in its attitudes. Certainly 
the section of the city I lived in many years 

Mr. Dorie. What part is that? 

I am from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Scnwarrtz. Well, that was out around Los Angeles High 
School. You remember there was an area there that was built up many 
years ago. 

This was when I was a child. My parents were rather well off, 
and they liked to move around a good deal. We never owned our own 
home and, so, we lived in new areas, where most often we were the only 
Jewish family in the section, and I 

Mr. Kunzic. Mr. Schwartz, excuse me. May I ask—I know it is 
difficult—that you keep your voice up and as loud as you can. It is so 
hard to hear in this room. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Kunzic. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuwartz. So, each day I had to cope with the anti-Semitic 
attitudes of the kids who should have been my playmates; and, as we 
all know, for a child that’s very destructive because, while adults can 
live with this kind of thing more easily, children must belong. They 
must feel themselves important and a necessary part of the community. 
It is a terribly destructive thing for a child to have thrown in his 
face, day after day, that he is a “kike” and a “sheenie.” 
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Now, you gentlemen, I am sure, have never had to put up with 
anything like that. You are very fortunate, but it does exist. 

Mr. Crarpy. It doesn’t exist in the community where I live—and 
there are several of your faith who are my neighbors, and we have 
had no difficulty whatever, may I assure you. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, that is wonderful. 

I don’t think it exists to the extent today that it did exist at that time. 

Mr. Criarpy. I think you are right. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think we have got to admit it exists. 

Mr. Criarpy. Some places. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Oh, yes; it does. 

But I feel this original source of difliculty, in my own character 
development, my own personal problem with anti-Semitism, when I 
grew up was still there. The difficulty was still there and, to me, the 
Communist Party seemed to be the only organization putting up a— 
a fight against intolerance. 

Now, I know now that this was incorrect, but at that time that was 
my feeling about it. 

Mr. Ciarpy. You didn’t detect the sham at that time? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No; I did not. 

Shortly after getting in, however, I found something else that dis- 
turbed me greatly. 

Mr. Dorie. How old were you when you went in? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, that was 1940. So, it was—have to do some 
quick mathematics—I must have been about—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Thirteen years off your age. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That’s right; so, that was 27. 

And shortly after getting in I became aware of something that I 
had not realized before getting into the party, and that was the basic- 
ally antidemocratic quality of the party itself—in other words, a kind 
of intolerance that was another kind of intolerance that I had to face, 
and it disturbed me greatly. 

I can’t say with certainty that I—that I got into the party as—at a 
definite period, or that I got out at a definite period. It was a kind 
of drifting in aia out of this organization. 

When I realized what it stood for and I became so disgusted with 
the demand on the part of the Communist Party that all members 
accept and agree to whatever was handed down from above, without 
any real observation or consideration, using their own intellects, to 
discover whether the concepts were good or bad, I felt that this was 
an evil thing; and, yet, I was not strong enough to withdraw because 
the other forces were still at work in me. 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder left the hearing room at this 
point. ) 

Mr. Scuwartz (continuing). I have, for the last couple of years— 
I have been in psychoanalysis in an effort to straighten myself out, 
and a lot of these things have come out in the course of this treat- 
ment—other psychological forces as well—family relationships and 
things of that kind, that I think are at the base of the need that so 
many people have to join such an organization. 

Mr. Ciarpy. May I tell you, sir, that we have had a number of 
people of your intellectual capacity before us, and their explanation 
dovetails very neatly. It sound as though you had almost been in 
contact with these individuals—— 
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Mr. Scuwarrz. No. 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). Many of whom I know you do not know 
at all. The same experience—the same drifting in; the same drifting 
out—they have explained just about as you have. 

Mr. Scurrer. For the same reasons. 

Mr. Cuarpy. That is right. 

Mr. Doyir. And the same discovery—there is no independence of 
action, of liberty to think. If you are a member of the Communist 
Farty, you have to take dictation from above. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right; and that brought me face to face 
with a major conflict for me, because I am an artist. 

Mr. Scuerer. Could I interrupt 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer (continuing). At this point é 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. In addition to this dictation from above, which we 
have been talking about, you have also found, like many of the other 
witnesses of your faith, who have been before us, that actually the 
Communist Party today is as anti-Semitic—— 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Definitely. 

Mr. Scuerer (continuing). Almost as anti-Semitic as Hitler ever 
was? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Oh, yes; definitely. 

Mr. Scuerer. You have come to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. There was—oh, there was something I had to—I 
had to see and fight against, and finally it was very important to me 
in getting out of the party—and that was: There was a latent anti- 
Semitism, even at that time, in the attitude of communism toward— 
toward—toward the Jewish movement in Israel—that there was very 
strong—— 

Mr. Scuerer. That has become apparent recently because the Rus- 
sians are backing the Arabs. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Oh, much more apparent than it ever was. 

Mr. Scuerer. Much more apparent / 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. They are taking an anti-Semitic attitude in order to 
curry favor, perhaps with the Arabs—— 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer (continuing). For the Arabian oil ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I don’t think there’s any question about it. 

Mr. Scuerer. You think that is right? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I don’t think there is any question about the use of 
anti-Semitism by Soviet policymakers as a tool—— 

Mr. Crarpy. You heard—— 

Mr. Scuwartz (continuing). For their own policies, 

Mr. Cuarpy. You heard the abortive effort a few minutes ago to 
drag the German bund into this hearing. Would you not agree today 
that they have been topped by the anti-Semitism of communism ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. It’s a little hard to top the Nazis. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Well, I agree with you. 

Mr. Scruwartz. There is a—— 

Mr. Crarpy. I agree. 
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Mr. Scuwarrz. It may come to that, but whether that is up to the 
present time, I can’t say. Fatiad, 

Mr. Scuerer. They are both equally bad in an American’s eyes, 
aren’t they ¢ 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes; I think 

Mr. Scuerer. I mean both 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I think the objective is equally bad. 

Mr. Ciarvy. They should be condemned by all right-thinking Amer- 
icans, shouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Definitely ; definitely, because I think the objective 
is an immoral one. 

Mr. Ciarpy. That is right. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. Just along those lines, one question that appeals to 
me from my own past experience: If you were one of the millions of 
people who had been in a Nazi concentration camp or one of the 
millions today in a Russian concentration camp, would there be much 
difference as to which one you were in? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No. 

Mr. Kunzic. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Obviously not. 

Mr. Crarpy. Or a Korean prisoner of war who has not yet been 
returned ¢ 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; obviously the difference in degree between each 
imprisonment is something one cannot measure. 

Mr. Kunzie. Mr. Schwartz, as an artist, outstanding in the field in 
which you are working, I should like to ask you this question: Could 
you give the committee some estimate of your own viewpoint of Com- 
munist influence, first, on painting and, second, what influence com- 
munism has on motion pictures ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I think that in—in terms of painting, Communist 
policy or dogma has had relatively little importance in this country, 
primarily, I think, because painting is not a terribly important 
medium in our day, such as it was in earlier days. 

Mr. Criarvy. You mean it doesn’t seem to be? 

Mr. Scnwarrz. No; it doesn’t seem to be. That is, there are very 
few people who are very much interested in painting as an art. I 
mean an average layman—— 

Mr. Cuarpy. I have a brother who is an artist. So, I am bound to 
defend. 

Mr. Scrrwartz. Painters are interested, but it is a pretty close com- 
munity. 

However, one can see the effects of Communist domination and Com- 
munist insistence of thinking along a certain groove or line in looking 
at a Russian painting, which I don’t think any painter of any stand- 
ard would deny is miserable, and has been for as long as I can remem- 
ber. 

Mr. Crarpy. I haven’t been exposed to any of that yet. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, there isn’t an awful lot of it you can see. 
There are some books published in which there are plates showing cul- 
ture and painting, and it’s very dull stuff; but, to my way of thinking, 
this is relatively unimportant because its area of influence is very 
small. 
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I think that in motion pictures which, in my opinion, is the modern 
mass art—the medium through which the greatest number of peo- 
ple can be reached—and while I have not seen in American pictures 
any Communist inffuence—that is, the Communist line shown in mo- 
tion pictures in American theaters—still following the—following the 
logical direction that one must, taken over a long enough period of 
time, or established strongly as a governmental precept, these Com- 
munist policies, I feel, can—this philosophy can only bring sterility ; 
and I think we can see that in Communist Russia, because the early 
motion pictures together, with closeups and long shots, and things of 
capable and analytical men and there are books, translated books, of 
writing by people like Podufkin and Eisenstein, and particularly 
Podufkin, who was one of the earliest writers on the subject, who had 
learned from D. W. Griffith and pays this compliment to an American 
director, an early director, who really evolved the methods of putting 
motion pictures together, with closeup and long shots, and things of 
that kind. 

So, though they may claim to have invented baseball, they would 
have trouble substanti: ating that kind of claim in motion pictures be- 
cause their own writers have indicated in early publications this was 
not true. 

But over the years, after the period in which these very talented and 
creative men, with a certain degree of freedom in their work, were 
able to produce great films, films that were recognized as great all 
over the world, they’re set in a period of—well, the only thing you 
call it is sterility; and today American—Russian motion pictures are 
far behind American, French, English motion pictures in terms of 
what they have to say and how they say it. 

Mr. Crarpy. That is because of the compulsion to conform ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is it. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Proceed. 

Mr. Scrwarrz. In our own country and in our own culture we 
mustn’t underestimate, in my opinion, the importance of the indi- 
viduality of each person ; the creativeness that exists in each individual. 
That is the source of whatever greatness we have—whether it be in- 
dustry, science, art; it doesn’t matter. Each individual has some- 
thing, in my opinion, to contribute, and when these contributions are 
forced into'a given rut it—it must result in a killing of that creative 
ability, or certainly the loss of it for everyone else. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Which kills all progress, of course ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. It kills all progress. It must result in that. 

Mr. Crarpy. The secret of the American system is largely to be 
found in the antithesis of what you are saying? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That’s right. It’s to be found in the appreciation 
of the individual and his possible contribution to the welfare of the 
whole. 

Mr. Konzia. Mr. Schwartz, what years were you in the party? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I was in the party approximately—between 1940— 
let’s see—I have some notes on that here. 

Mr. Kunzia. Refresh your recollection. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Scuwartz. 1940 to 1943—approximately. 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder reentered the hearing room at 
this point.) 
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Mr. Kunzic. Now, I want to ask you where the meetings were held 
that you attended ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. The meetings that I recall were held at the home 
of an Edward Nolan. 

Mr. Kunzic. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Scuwartz. N-o-l-a-n, I believe, and—— 

Mr. Kunzie. In what city? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kunzie. And— 

Mr. Scuwarrz. And they were small groups of people. Most of 
the people I don’t even recall because over this period I don’t imagine 
that, at the outside, I attended more than 12 meetings. I would go 
and become irritated by the indoctrination and demands of the party, 
and then I would leave; and then they would put the heat on me. I'd 
come back again, pay dues, when demanded. It never amounted to 
much. 

But it was an ineffectual group. I don’t think there was any more— 
anything more there than a lot of talk. As far as any sabotage, or 
anything of that kind, there was never a smell of anything like that. 

Mr. Kunzic. At least you didn’t know of anything of that nature? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Nothing of that kind I was ever aware of. 

Mr. Kunzic. Did you know Edward Biberman—— 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kunzic. B-i-b-e-r-m-a-n? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes; I believe that is how he spells it. 

Mr. Kunzic. Did you know him to be a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, I concluded he was because one of the last 
meetings I attended—not a meeting—it was a arenes on art, given 
by Biberman, and a long period of time qo lapsed between the 
previous meeting—oh, 1 would say 2 years, anyway, between the 
previous meeting and this art lecture; but he was the lecturer : and 
the subject of the lecture, as closely as I can remember, was Marxism 
and art. 

Mr. Kunzic. Marxism and art? 

Mr. Scuwartrz. And art; yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, was this meeting you are talking about, where 
this lecture on art was given, the last meeting you attended ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes; it was. I was completely disgusted with the 
whole thing at that point. 1 had a—— 

Mr. Kunzic. Would you explain—— 

Mr. Scuwarrz (continuing). Feeling of disgust. 

Mr. Kuwnzic (continuing). Why the lecture disgusted you, and 
what you did at the lecture ¢ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, the lecture disgusted me because it brought 
me face to face with a thing | had—something I had known for a 
long time, but never quite come to loggerheads with before, and that 
was the demand that I accept ideas that I felt were utterly ridiculous, 
and that I paint that way or draw that way or think that way as an 


artist was impossible; and I got into a discussion with the lecturer 


around the whole idea of what he called the utilitarian aspects of 


art, and my argument with him was that art in any form—whether 


it be painting, writing, music—anything creative anything of a cre- 
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ative effort is a thing of the spirit and you can’t control it or pe undle 
it the way you would a frying pan and the manufacture of a piece 
of utilitarian material of that kind. 

So, we had quite a discussion about that, and I got rather hot under 
the collar and I left; and I have never been in any meeting, any Com- 
munist meeting, or anything of that kind, since. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Since that time ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That’s right. 

Mr. Kunzic. And what year was that ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That was, 1 believe, 1945. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, this Ed Biberman, whom we just mentioned-— 
did you know him to be the man who did the murals on the post office 
in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; I did not. I had never even seen those murals. 
I knew him to be a teacher of art in Los Angeles, and our relation- 
ship was—well, there was no relationship actually until the day he 
come over to ask me if I would attend this lecture. 

Mr. Scurerer. You mean in San Francisco, don’t you—the murals 
at the post office in San Francisco / 

Mr. Kuwnzic. I believe the investigation showed Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ciarvy. Well, there are some in both places, and there is quite 
a to-do about the one in San Francisco, 

I didn’t know whether you were referring to that one or not. 

Mr. Fuoss. The investigator in Los Angeles said it was in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Well, it is unimportant. 

Mr. Kunzig. Did you know a Bernyce Fleury as a member of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. F-|-e-u-r-y ¢ 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes; her maiden name was Bernyce Polifka. 

Mr. Kunzia. What was that name? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Polifka. 

Mr. Kunzia. Well, would you spell it, please ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. P-o-l-i-f-k-a, I believe. 

Mr. Kunzia. Did she attend the meetings you attended ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, you will recall the Hollywood Writers’ Mo- 
bilization. 

Mr. Scuwartrz. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. The committee of the Writers Congress coming forth 
from that Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization lists Zachary Schwartz 
as a member of the general committee and Zachary Schwartz as head 
of the animated cartoon section, clerk of that section. 

Are you that Zachary Schwartz? 

Mr. Scuwartrz. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Kunzic. You were part of that group ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes; I was. 

I was—I think I can say this without being unduly egotistical— 
I was a leading member of my craft in the animated cartoon business, 
and it was natural I accept the chairmanship of this seminar that was 
held on the subject. 
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Mr. Kunzic. Now, this Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization, for the 
record, was cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General 
Tom Clark in 1947, again in 1948, and it was cited as a Communist- 
front organization whose true purpose was the creation of a clearing- 
house for Communist propaganda by the California Committee on 
Un-American Activities as early as 1945. 

I would like to ask one more question concerning a statement pre- 
viously made by this witness. 

When you came to New York in 1946, Mr. Schwartz, was an effort 
made to involve you again in the Communist Party here? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes; there was one effort. 

Mr. Kunzic. Would you explain how that was done? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Well, it was sort of cloak-and-daggerish. 

(Representative James B. Frazier, Jr., left the hearing room at 
this point.) 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. I received a telephone call, and the party calling 
me did not give a name but said my name had been passed on to them 
from California, and from the club. Well, I guessed what they were 
talking about, because I didn’t belong to any clubs out there, and I 
told them on the phone, whoever it was, that I was not interested and 
not to bother me with the thing—and that was that. 1 had nothing 
to do with them. 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder left the hearing room at this 
point.) 

Mr. Kunzic. As an example and a fine illustration of how names 
stay on things unless specifically taken off, the Hollywood Quarterly 
of April 1947, No. 3, volume 2, 1947, you will note, lists a Zachary 
Schwartz as a member of the advisory committee. 

Are you that Zachary Schwartz? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, I am Zachary Schwartz, but I was in New 
York at the time; and certainly I didn’t even know my name was on 
that publication. 

It must have been held over from a time that I was a chairman of 
that seminar. 

Mr. Kunzia. And you didn’t give your name in 1947? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; definitely not. 

Mr. Kunzic. This Hollywood Quarterly is a publication cited as a 
Communist project sponsored jointly by the Communist front, the 
Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization, and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The first issue appeared in October 1945. 

It was so cited by the California Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities in their 1948 report. 

Mr. Doyte. Are you acquainted with any other Zachary Schwartz? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. 

Mr. Doyte. In your line or profession ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. 

Mr. Dorie. In your experience ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. 

Mr. Dore. In Hollywood or Los Angeles? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Mr. Doyle, do you have some? 

Mr. Doyte. I do have. 
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I think it is very important that we ask this witness two or three 
questions. 

Mr. Crarpy. Will it take very long? 

As you know, we have got to adjour n at 11:30 because the chairman 
is being honored by a Juncheon of the American Jewish League 
Against Communism, Chairman Velde, so there will be no confusion— 
and we are all invited to attend. 

And I had better ask counsel a question about this. 

You have another witness ready to take the stand, as I understand ? 

Mr. Kunzic. Yes, sir. Mr. Tavenner has another witness ready to 
take the stand—I believe quite an important witness. 

Mr. Doyte. This afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Kuwnzia. He will be ready immediately. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Well, I am trying to discover whether Mr. Doyle may 
finish before 11:30 so we may make this luncheon honoring Chairman 
Velde, or whether we should desist and come back after lunch and 
start with this other witness. 

What is your preference ¢ 

Mr. Doytr. If po chairman will let me begin, I will help you get 
out of here by 11: 

Mr. Cuarpy. You think you can? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Mr. Crarpy. All right; we will do it whichever way we can do it 
best. 

Mr. Doytx. Under Public Law 601 this committee is assigned, Mr. 
Schwartz, as you know, to report back to Congress any recommenda- 
tions we may have based on our nation-wide hearings and investigation 
in subversive activities, in the field of legislation. 

Have you any suggestions to this committee ? 

Have you given it thought? 

Making such a study and making such reports back to Congress is 
the paramount justification of this committee, I think. 

Mr. Scuwartz (continuing). No; offhand, I don’t. 

Mr. Doyte. All right, if you haven’t thought of that, will you give 
it some thought, please 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte (continuing). And transmit your recommendations to 
Us 

Mr. Scuwartz. Certainly. 

Mr. Dorie (continuing). Because we really want them? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Certainly. 

Mr. Dori. Now, because you have identified yourself as a Jew— 
if you hadn’t, I wouldn’t have done it, certainly, in this question; but 
because you have and, therefore, have put yourself in the so-called 
minority gr oups—although, to me, of course, there is no minority 
group in Americ a; it is all one—but, you having done so, for the pur- 
poses of your explanation, what is your thought; have you any helpful 
thinking to this committee as to why allegedly and maybe practically 
there are so many members of minority groups who go into commu- 
nism? Why do they do it? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, I think 

Mr. Doyrtr. Now, in asking you this question, sir, I believe it is 
basic in our study ; but I am not picking on any minority or particular 
group. 
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Mr. Scuwarrz. I understand that. 

Mr. Dorie. I don’t mean inferentially so, but it just seems so. Why 
do they do it / 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, I think they are affected by a sense of—of 
not belonging as an important and desired | art of the community. 

i think that is terribly important. 

There are all kinds of forces at work in all of us—conscious and 
unconscious forces. 

Mr. Deyie. What makes 

Mr. Scuwarrz. A lot 

Mr. Doytr. What makes them have that sense of not belonging? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I think— 

Mr. Dorie. Are they born with 

Mr. Scuwartrz. No. 

Mr. Dorie. What is it ¢ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I think it is a thing that exists in our country to- 
day, which is a kind of inheritance that we are all hoping to eliminate 
with time—that all of us do not accept upon equal terms other groups, 
social or religious: and, of course, until this does come about there will 
always be the possibility of appealing to people who feel that they 
are shut out, that they are not wanted, that they are not important 
and necessary members of the community, and then they look for an 
area in which they can be important, which they can hope to change 
things, so they are closer to their own heart’s desire: but, of course, 
they leave—they become, then, an easy kind of mark for any success- 
ful group, any group that can successfully convince them. 

Mr. CLarvy. Any demagogic appeal, in other words. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes—that can convince them that lending their aid 
and support to this group or individual can gain this end. 

Mr. Doyie. Let me ask you this question—and I have 2 minutes 
left. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I- will make it quick. 

Mr. Dorie. What, then, as a counter program, if any, in your judg- 
ment, is there or should there be to try to counter the false premise / 

Mr. Scuwartz. I think that we must counter it in the organizations, 
in the established, honored organizations and institutions, of our coun- 





try—the churches, the clubs, the cultural clubs—those organizations 
that have as their o je ctive a constructive end. 

In those organizations children ean be talked to, can be taught to 
accept each other upon their own face values, as individuals, worth- 
while individuals. 

Mr. Ciarpy. We must have tolerance taught in an effective way ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That’s right, and it isn’t intolerance, you know. 

Mr. Doyue. In other words— 

Mr. Scuwartz. It is utter and complete acceptance of one human 
being by another. 

Mr. Doyue. In other words, there must be a positive premise ¢ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That’s right, and— 

Mr. Doyuer. Rather th 1an—— 

Mr. Scuwartz (continuing). An affirmation. 

Mr. Doyie. Rather than just a tolerant or negative basis? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes. 
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Mr. Dorie. Now, one other question: Have your 1 ohts been ip- 


fringed upol before th s committee today ¢ 

oan snvz. No: I don’t think so 

A Mr. Dorie. Don’t you resei { being ¢ ibpenaed and coming here be- 
fore this committee 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; I think I may have done some good, 


Mr. Dorie. I have never met you in my life that I know of 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. 

Mr. DoyYLE. sO l im taking a th ince as to what yo ranswers are, 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes 

Mr. Doy.r. Why didn’t you plead your constitutional privileges 
and rights 4 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, I had er ited everything that the Com- 
munist Party stood for long ago 

Mr. Cuarpy. You had purge ed your soul of all of those sort of things, 
hadn't you? 


Mr. Scurwarrz. Yes; I had. 


Mr. Dorin. I] know, but you put yourself in the minds of some 
people, even some who are here in this room today—I see a few of them 
still here again todav who will call you a stool pigeon and an in 
former, 


Mr. Scuwartrz. Well, that’s their problem and not mine. 

Mr. Doyix. That’s their problem ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes: I believe that to be true. 

I maintain my right to my own opinion, arrived at freely; and if I 
have arrived at it in opposition to those of other people, possibly 
people with whom I may have had a community of agreement at some 
time, that is my right. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, let me complime nt you, sir, and I want to say this: 
There are still some people in this room that I see, and I wish they 
would have a reconsideration of their position taken before this com- 
mittee and come on and he Ip us as this gentleman has. 

I give you that invitation—some of you who are still here in this 
room today. 

Th — you very much. 

Mr. CLarpy. Mr. Witness, may I, on behalf of the entire committee, 
express veer decks aacieualittaa and thanks for the contribution that we 
think you have so effectively made to the work of this committee aud, 
as we have told other witnesses who have exposed to us the inner work 
ings of the Communist conspiracy against this Nation—indeed, against 
all free peoples everywhere—may I say this to you, and through you to 


your employers, whoever they may be: That this committee believes 


that in the rendition of this service to this committee, to this Co ngress, 
you have been doing something for your country that should be recog 
nized; and the committee, as it has in other instances, hopes and prays 
that there will be no economic sanctions of any kind visited upon you, 
because they will be ill-deserved if they are. 

May I say, 7; a that I think you have given a most articulate 
expression of 1 reasons why some people drift in and drift out if 
has been my seiviloae to hear. 

I thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Thank you. 
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Mr. Ciarpy. Now, the committee will stand in recess until 2: 30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:33 a. m., the hearings was recessed to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the hour of 2:35 p. m., of the same day, the hearing was 
resumed, the following committee members being present: Repre- 
sentatives Harold H. Velde (chairman, appearance noted in tran- 
script), Bernard W. Kearney (appearance noted in transcript), Kit 
Clardy (presiding), Gordon H. Scherer, Morgan M. Moulder (ap- 
pearance noted in transcript), Clyde Doyle, and James B. Frazier, a. 
(appearance noted in transcript).) 

Mr. Cuarpy (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Call your first witness. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Robert Rossen. 

Mr. Crarpy. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so he ‘Ip you God ? 

Mr. Rossen. I do. 

Mr. Crarpy. Be seated. 

Mr. Rossen. Thank you. 

Mr. Ciarpy. We will get the still camera ordeal over with first. 

That is a familiar story to you, almost as much as it is to us. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT ROSSEN 


Mr. Tavenner. Now, what is your name? 

Mr. Ciarpy. Pardon me, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Reporter, let the record show a subcommittee consisting of 
Congressman Scherer, Congressman Doyle, and myself has been set up 
for this afternoon’s session. Other members mi Ly arrive, at which 
time I ask you to record their joining the subcommittee. 

Mr. Tavenner. What is your name, please ? 

Mr. Rossen. Robert Rossen. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell your name, please ? 

Mr. Rossen. R-o-s-s-e-n. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. Mr. Rossen, are you accompanied by counsel? 

Mr. Rossen. No; I’m not. 

Mr. Tavenner. You are familiar with the practice of the commit- 
tee, are you not, that every witness is encouraged and permitted to 
have counsel with him, if he desires? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Tavenner. And also has the privilege of consulting counsel at 
any time he may so desire ? 

Mr. Rossen. I do. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Rossen—— 

Mr. Crarpy. I think we should ask: It is at your own election vou 
are appearing unescorted, so to speak ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I am. 
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Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Rossen, you appeared before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities on June 25, 1951, under a subpena, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Rossen. That is correct. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. At that time you were very frank and dignified in 
the replies to the questions that were propounded to you, but you 
very firmly relied upon the immunity given by the fifth amend- 
ment 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. TavENNER (continuing). To the Constitution, and you refused 
to answer many questions that were asked, although you did at the 
time deny that you were then a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Ciarpy. What was the date of that hearing, Counsel ? 

Mr. Tavenner. June 25, 1951. 

I think I should point out at the close of the witness’ testimony at 
that time a member of the committee had this to say: 





Mr. Rossen, I am very sorry that you have seen fit not to cooperate fully with 
the committee. I acknowledge the legality of your definition of cooperation, up 
to the point where your constitutional rights are involved; but I feel, personally, 
that we are engaged in a mortal strug*le, in which one philosophy or the other 
is going to be victorious. 

I also feel that you have in your possession information which would be of 
inestimable value not only to this committee, but to the entire country and every 
citizen of this country. 

I hope that you will, as the weeks go by—I hope it very sincerely—see your 
way clear to come in before this committee, not in the role of an informer, but 
in the role of a loyal American citizen, and in line with the statement that you, 
yourself, made before this committee, because I believe that your testimony 
today is inconsistent with your profession of loyalty. 

I hope that it will come to pass that the committee can have you back at a 
future date when you will go all-out in an effort to do your part toward whipping 
this thing we are up against. 

And during the course of the testimony, when you were extended by 
counsel an invitation to come back, if you ch: unged your mind, with 
regard to the fifth amendment, you replied that if you changed your 
mind you would get in touch with the committee. 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct. 

Mr. TAavenner. Well, did you change your mind ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Tavenner. And did you get in touch with the committee ! 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I did. 

(Representatives Morgan M. Moulder and James B. Frazier, Jr., 
entered the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. TaveNNeER. So, your appearance here today is the result of your 
voluntary decision to re: appear before the committee and answer such 
questions as may be asked 

Mr. Rossen. That’s quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. The committee may like to know why you have 
changed your mind about that. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, arriving at a decision like this takes a long time. 

I'd like to sort of compare it to arriving at a decision to leaving the 
Communist Party. That takes a long time. It never has anything to 
do with any actual date. It usually is a long process of time. To 
arrive at the decision which makes me come here today took me several 
years. 
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As you've pointed out, I was here in—before the committee in 1951. 
The decision that I arrived at in 1951 was an individual decision. I 
was n't a member of the Communist Party at the time, as I stated. I 
felt that the position I had taken at the time was a position of what 
J anand to be individual morality. It was a matter between me 
and my own conscience. I wasn’t influenced by anyone, nor is this 
decision that I take here today influenced by anyone. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you raise your voice a little ? 

Mr. Rossen. I’m sorry. I’m not an actor. 

I did a lot of thinking. I don’t think, after 2 years of thinking, 
that any one individual can even indulge himself in the luxury of 
individual morality or pit it against what I feel today very strongly 
is the security and safety of this Nation. 

This is a government, a democracy, of laws and not of men; and 
he law says that this Congress or this committee of this Congress has 
a right to inquire into matters affecting the security of this United 
States of America 

It’s my duty and my right to appear here today, after much think- 
ing, and give you whatever information I have. It is not my right to 
judge as to whether or not that information has any value. This is in 
your hands. 

Mr. Tavenner. Then, I will proceed to ask some of the questions 
which were asked before, but not necessarily in the same way. 

Mr. Rossen. All right, sin 

May I refer to some notes 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Cuarpy. You may. 

Mr. Rossen. If I may? 

Mr. Crarpy. You may, Witness. 

Mr. Rossen. Thank you. 

Mr. Crarpy. If it will help you in your recollection, you may do so. 

Mr. Rossen. It is a long recollection. 

Mr. Crarpy. Yes; I imagine so. 

Mr. Tavenner. As some of the present members of the committee 
were not members of the committee at the time you appeared before 
it, there are some things I would like for you to restate. 

When and where were you born ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I was born in New York City on March 16, 1908. 

Mr. Tavenner. What is your profession ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I have—I’m a producer, a director, and a writer 
of motion pictures. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you also been a playwright? 

Mr. Rossen. A great many years ago—not a successful one, but I 
wrote for the theater. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you give the committee, please, some back- 
ground of your experience in those fields—that is, as a playwright, as 
a screenwriter, as a director, and as a producer 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I started working in the New York theater 
about—I'd say about—1930. I wrote one play which was produced. 
I directed several, and went through the various jobs that one goes 
through in terms of the theater in order to achieve some kind of 
recognition ; but the main bulk of my work is in Hollywood, actually. 
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I went to Hollywood in 1936 as a screenwriter. I was under con- 
tract to Warner Bros. and stayed there for about seven and a half 
years. 

I then—what is known to the industry as—freelanced and worked 
for various organizations like Hal Wallis Productions, Enterprise, 
United Artists, and Columbia Pictures. 

About 1936 I started to direct, and in—no;: 1946—I’m sorry—I 
started to direct—and in 1947 I became—I organized my own com- 
pany and released through Columbia Pictures, which I was doing up 
to the time of that fatal day of June 25, 1951. 

And that about in terms of—that about sums up my life in Holly- 
wood the work I’ve done in Hollywood. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, will you tell the committee, please, what some 
of the principal productions have been for which you have received 
credit as a screenwriter ? 

Mr. Rossen. At Warner Bros. I wrote such films as Marked Woman, 
They Won’t Forget, The Sea Wolf, Edge of Darkness, The Roaring 
‘Twenties. 

When I left Warner’s—I’m sort of highlighting this—when I left 
Warner’s, I wrote A Walk in the Sun, Strange Love of Martha 
Ivers—I directed one—two—Johnny O’Clock, Body and Soul, All 
the King’s Men, and The Brave Bulls. I produced All the King’s 
Men, The Brave Bulls, and a picture called Undercover Man. 

That would sort of highlight my career. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, what your 
formal educational training has consisted of ? 

Mr. Ross! N, I went to public schools in New York, high school. and 
I spent two and a half years at New York University. 

Mr. TavenneErR. Have you at any time been a member of the Com- 
munist Party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: I was. 

Mi Pavi NNER. Over what period of time were you a member of 
the party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, without trying to pinpoint the exact dates, I 
would say from about 1937 to 1947. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, what the cir- 
cumstances were under which you united with the Communist Party 
or, in other words, why you became a member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I'll try. 

I’ve done a lot of thinking about this, and it seems to me, in addition 
to the usual reasons which have been presented before this committee, 
instead of going back to the thirties, I sort of went back to the twenties, 
and I kept thinking of the intellectual atmosphere in which we lived 
at that time as young men—the fact that there was a period of great 
cynicism, disillusionment; it was a period in which I think most young 
nien who were interested in ideas accepted the premise that the 
system of government or this Government that we had grown up 
under had failed—there was no—there weren’t any more horizons; 
there weren’t any more promises; we had pretty much reached the 
apex of a pretty materialistic society. 


Then the thirties, of course, and the depression proved—at least 


to any man with ideas—that this was true; the system had, in a sense, 
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broken down for us in terms of our own personal experience, and we 
felt that we were looking—lI felt that 1 was looking—for new horizons, 
a new kind of society, something I could believe in and become a part 
of, something in—well, in a sense I felt 1 wanted to attach myself to 
history; 1 wanted to a a part of that historical movement, and it 
seemed to me at the time the Communist Party offered, as far as I 
was concerned, the only way which that could be effective. 

You had the rise of fascism in the thirties. You had struggle 
against the depression. You had the most vital movement in terms 
of writers, artists, et t cetera, that existed. You felt that something 
new had to grow up, had to grow out of all of this, and you felt that 
the Communist Party was the medium through which this could be 
effected. 

This was, in a sense—it offered every possible kind of thing to you 
at that time which could fulfill your sense of idealism, and it was 
a kind of dedication. People in the Communist Party felt they were 
doing this not for any bs ticular and immediate gain, but out of a real 
sense of self-sacrifice; and it was a catchall in the sense for idealism, 
and you went into it comp rletely. 

Mr. Scurrer. Was it because of this cynicism and the thing that 
you were looking for « ouldn ‘t be found in any of the religions ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, we didn’t have a very religious movement in this 
country in the twenties and thirties, did we? 

One didn’t really go toward religion in those days. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Dorie. They don’t very often go toward it now, do they ? 

Mr. Cuarpy. Isn’t that one of the reasons why we are afflicted as we 
are today, because there is not that drive that should come from the 
inner man to lead us into religion ? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I don’t know. I think you can find it in many 
different ways, and certainly anything that tends toward the realiza- 
tion of the inner man, on any level—whether it be the kind of— 
any level—is a good thing; but certainly in the days that I can remem- 
ber I think most of the intellectual life of the country was, in a sense, 
antireligious, or atheist. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the reason I said the cynicism of which you 
spoke. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, values had broken down. This is a real fact. 
There weren’t any values, and the Communist Party seemed to be at 
a place that had the values. Its people were the most dedicated. It 
worked the hardest, and it was interested in cultural movements. It 
was interested in anything you were interested in. Therefore, you 
felt this was the only place you could possibly go. 

I would say on that level that was the reason—in other words, the 
same reason that you joined the party, as I believed, ultimately is 
the same reason you get out of it. 

Mr. Doyte. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. CLarpy. You discovered the deception ? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, the apparatus is not the apparatus for what you 
believe in. 

In other words, Mr. Doyle, what I said was—I said the same rea- 
sons why you go into the party are the same reasons which make you 
go out, which is ultimately the discovery that the idealism that you 
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were looking for, the fighting for the ideas that you want, are just not 
in the Communist Party. 

Mr. Tavenner. You find—— 

Mr. Doy.x. In other words, you don’*t—— 

Mr. TaveNNER (continuing). Other sinister motives and purposes 
that you had not discovered to begin with ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, you discover none of the things that you believe 
in, in a sense, were being fought for in terms of that ideal itself. ‘They 
were merely being instruments for an end in itself. 

Mr. Crarpy. Just using them in a cynical fashion to bring con- 
verts into the party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. Doy.e. I don’t want to interrupt the magnificent trend of this 
thinking, but you say the ideals that brought you into the party were 
being used for an end. 

Mr. Rossen. The end being the organization of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, that is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Rossen. Of course, the recruiting of people—well, for a great 
many reasons. 

Mr. Dorie. And does that mean, then, if I am not anticipating, 
that you found that the idealism which drove you into the Communist 
Party, or attracted you into the Communist Party, did not embrace 
the ideals, in fact, of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. In other words, they were not practicing what they 
were preaching ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. It took a long time to find it out. 

Mr. Ciarpy. You discovered they were very materialistic and very 
antireligious, and did not have the liberal concept or content that you 
thought it had? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, [ would say no; I would have to rule one of those 
things out—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. Which is that ¢ 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). Which is the question of antireligion. 
I mean, when you went into the party, the party always stood very 
openly for a—against religion. 

Mr. Crarpy. Well, you mean on that score, then ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I mean 

Mr. Cuiarpy. So, the converts 

Mr. Rossen. I would have to rule that out, in my own—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. You don’t mean to rule it out—you mean most of those 
who went in to start with were not inclined to be very religious- 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). And, therefore, thought nothing of that 
point ? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct, because religion—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. You discovered, as you went along, however, that was 
one vital essential, though, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, certainly. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you have any experience in your work, which 
I understood at the beginning to be that of a playwright, which had 
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any bearing upon your entering into the party, in addition to the 
things you have just des ‘ribed to usé 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t—I really don’t quite follow you, Mr. Tavenner. 
Experience in what sense ‘ 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, I had in mind your own experience in the 
theater whether or not efforts came to your atten ition of a disagree- 
ment with your work by Communist Party members which left any 
impression upon you and might have influenced you to some ex- 
tent—— 

Mr. Rossen. No: not that I-—— 

Mr. TAveENNER (continuing). Through criticism of your work. 

Mr. Rossen. No; not that lc can re eal r. 

1 had—I—I had no party contacts in New York City at all that 
I can remember; and, as a matter of fact, I was pretty far away from 
it at that time. 

My only recollection is what I read in the press, but that didn’t 
have any relation to me personally. 

Mr. Tavenner. Then, as I understand, you became susceptible to 
the Communist Party prior to 1987. When did you actually become 
a member of the party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, if I can recall, I think it was sometime in the 
early part of 1937. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was that after you had gone to California? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; it was about—somewhere within a year from the 
date I went to California; somewhere within that year. I came to 
California in the middle of 1936, and in—if recollection serves me, 
I joined the party, I would say, about the spring or summer of 
I’m not quite sure, but it’s somewhere within that area 

Well, in Hollywood, particularly—again, you have to look at the 
background of what was going on at that time. You had a gre at 
trade-union fight that was going on in relation to the Screen Writers’ 
Guild in 1936. 

There was—-there had been set up by the producers at that time 
an organization called the Screen Playwrights. The Screen Writers’ 
Guild at that time felt this was a competent union and that a fight 
should be made. 

The most active people in that fight—it was highly organized and 
most effective—were people that subsequently I found out to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party—as a matter of fact, I—I really think. 
n retrospect, the most capable; and, naturally, I was drawn toward 
these people, both from the point of view of their dedication to what 
they were doing and from the point of view of their Pp yrestige and 
heir standing as screenwriters; and when I was approached some- 

here in the spring of 1987 to join the party, I must say that I was 
not bashful at all. I was very eager to join the Communist Party 
in 1937. . r 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you go through any course of preparation or 
training before actually being asked to become a member of the party ? 

Mr. Rossen. as. there were Marxist study groups—two steps be- 
fore you got into the party: There was a Marxist stu ly group, and 
then after you went through that, which must have lasted—not very 
long—I imagine about 2 or 3 months—you then went to a new mem- 
bers’ class, and you then became a member of the party. Those were 
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the—I think that period must have taken about—oh, no more than 
about 4 or 5 months altogether. 

Mr. Tavenner. Who was it that solicited your membership in the 
party? 

Mr. Rossen. A man called Michael Uris. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was his position in Hollywood, or his pro- 
fession ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. He was a screenwriter. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell his name, please ? 

Mr. Rossen. U-r-i-s. 

Mr. TavENNER. Michael Uris? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Is this a good juncture for our brief recess ¢ 

Mr. TAvENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Chairman Velde has arrived. 

Mr. Tavenner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Ciarpy. We will recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
3:05 p. m.) 

(The hearing reconvened at 3:10 p. m., the following committee 
members being present. Representatives Harold H. Velde (chair- 
man), Kit Clardy, Gordon H. Scherer, Morgan M. Moulder, Clyde 
Doyle, and James B. Frazier, Jr.) 

Mr. Vevpe. The committee will be in order. 

Let the record show at this point present are Mr. Clardy, Mr. 
Scherer, Mr. Moulder, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Frazier, and the chairman, Mr. 
Velde. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Tavenner. You stated that the first step you took in getting 
into the party in Hollywood was to attend Marxist classes ? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. Who was the instructor of the class? 

Mr. Rossen. Dr. Leo Bigelman. 

Mr. Tavenner. Dr. Leo Bigelman. 

Would you spell the last name? 

Mr. Rossen. B-i-g-e-]-m-a-n. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Chairman, testimony has been introduced 
through a number of witnesses identifying Dr. Bigelman as a mem- 
ber of the party. 

Did you later learn he was a member of the party ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Tavenner. He appeared as a witness, but refused to testify. 

Mr. Vevpe. Claiming the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Tavenner. Claiming the fifth amendment. 

The evidence was introduced that he was a member of a profes- 
sional cell of the Communist Party composed solely of members of 
the medical profession. 

After you completed your work in the study group and then in the 
training, early training, class for members of the Communist Party, 
were you assigned to any special group of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. At that time groups were, as I remember them, 
sort of divided up into geographic units. In other words, you went 
to the unit or branch near which you lived—made it easy for you to 
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get to—and I don’t know the name or designation of the first branch, 
but I can remember the general area and some of the people. 

Mr. Tavenner. How long did you remain a member of that par- 
ticular branch or cell of the party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. About—somewhere around a year. I would say about 
a year, until I moved out of that area and went to another area. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, what, in general, was the type of membership 
that made up that group? 

Mr. Rossen. ee ae worked in motion pictures—that is—and 
their wives—that is, creative people, people who, in that particular 
branch, as I nieces val [ don’t remember too many of the 
people—but mostly writers, and I think one director was in it; but 

he cells or branches, whatever you call them, would pretty much fall 
into, aside from its geographic structure—would pretty much fall 
nto a craft structure. In other words, writers would generally go 
together with writers, and directors, et cetera. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, during the period you were a member of these 
two groups, Were you visited by functionaries of the party who lec- 
ured or otherwise instructed the membership ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Not in the first group; not in the Marxist study group. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. I can’t remember that, but when I went into a new 
members’ class, I can remember functionaries—well, I—I’m not sure 
about one of them, but Madelaine Ruthven, who was an organizer of 
the Communist Party in Hollywood—I think a paid functionary 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). The last name, please? 

Mr. Rossen. R-u-t-h-v-e-n. 

And I can remember Lawson came around. 

Mr. Tavenner. Who? 

Mr. Rossen. John Howard Lawson. 

Mr. Tavenner. John Howard Lawson. 

Mr. Rossen. And I think Lou Harris visited that group—H-a-r-r-i-s. 

I think the only one of those people who I mentioned were actually 
paid functionaries was Madelaine Ruthven or—I don’t know whether 
she was paid or not—whether or not they paid her. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, during the period of your membership, were 
you required to pay dues? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; there was—as a matter of fact, that was one of 
the functions of a new members’ class. You not only got instruction 
in terms of the organizational structure of the party, but also the 
que stion of dues. 

It was divided into dues and assessments—that is, I think the basic 
dues were a dollar a month, but in terms of Hollywood you were 
issessed a percentage of your salary, and if I remember correctly it 
was about 5 percent, less whatever you paid your agent. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Less what? 

Mr. Rossen. Whatever you paid your agent. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Oh. 

Mr. Rossen. In other words, that would come out of the net salary 
that you made. 
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Mr. Tavenner. It would be a percentage of your net salary ? 

Mr. Rossen. That is correct. 

Mr. Tavenner. And did that apply to the writers generally—— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). Who were members of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Rossen. That applied to the Hollywood—in my own expe- 
rience, that applied to the Hollywood section of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Scuerer. What percentage did you say that was? 

Mr. Rossen. Five. 

Mr. Scnerer. Five percent ? 

Mr. Rossen. Five percent. 

Mr. Scuzrer. Of your salary? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Moutprer. Five percent each month? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Crarpy. That would amount to very large sums of money over 
a given period, if there were very many in it; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Rossen- 

Mr. Ciarpy. Does he have some knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Tavenner. He does, as I understand. 

Mr. Ciarpy. I wonder if he had on a general scale. 

Mr. Tavenner. I will ask him. 

How much did you contribute by way of assessments to the Com- 
munist Party, as well as you can recall ? 

Mr. Rossen. I’ve tried to sort of compute it. I just can’t be accu- 
rate, but I would say, over a period of 10 years, in terms of direct con- 
tributions to the Communist Party, Peoples’ World drives, contri 
butions to the New Masses—I’d say about $20,000. 

Mr. Tavenner. During the period- 

Mr. Frazier. During a period of 10 years? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

That would not include amounts of money I had given to organiza 
tions outside. 

Mr. Tavenner. That would not include your contributions to Com- 
munist-front organizations? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I didn’t know they—you know, I—I mean, it 
would not include contributions to Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee or political campaigns, and so forth. 

I would say that would pretty well sum up—come pretty close to 
what I contributed almost directly. 

Mr. Tavenner. Directly to the party ? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Scuerer. Have you any idea what your total contribution, then, 
would be to the Communist cause or Communist-front organizations? 

Mr. Rossen. That would be awfully hard to tell, in going back. 

Mr. Scuerer. I know it would be hard, but have you got some idea ? 

I would be interested in knowing that. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I—I say—I could say pretty safely I think you 
could double it easily. 

Mr. Scuerer. Double it ? 

Mr. Rossen. I think you could double that sum, 20 and get an- 
other 20. 
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Mr. Tavenner. Now, how, in your judgment, did your contributions 
compare with that made by other principal screenwriters who were 
members of the - ommunist Party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t think there were very many people in the 
Communist Party, in my own knowledge, who gave that amount be- 

cause they—you know, there weren’t very many people who made that 

kind of money, that they could give it. I wouldn’t say—my own recol- 
lection—there were more than maybe 10 throughout Hollywood who 
could give that kind of money. 

Mr. CLarpy. Now, you are talking about in your own professional 
class / 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. CLarpy. Not in the actor group ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. No; no. I wouldn’t know very much about them at all. 

Mr. Scuerer. But it would be 5 percent ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. That was a general practice / 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Scuerer. It would be 5 percent of their net income 4 

Mr. Rossen. The reason I can’t go into what the rest of it is—that 
would then come down—lI don’t think very many of them were in for 
10 years. So, you naturally would have to come down with that total. 

Mr. Screrer. We would have to consider it on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Rossen. But that was—sometimes it varied. We would have 
discussions about it. It would go to 4 sometimes; sometimes go up to 
5, and then 4 when people felt they were paying too much. But it 
would always be within that area. I never remember it varying be- 
tween 4and 5 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Max Silver, who was executive secretary of the 
Communist Party for Los Angeles County, has testified that the large 
contributions or assessments that were made in this area did not pass 
through the county organization. Do you have any knowledge of how 
the funds were handled ? 

a Rossen. I have no direct knowledge, Mr. Tavenner. I can only 

call conversations on the subject, and it’s my impression there al- 
ways was—my recollection, rather—that there always was a kind of— 
the county and section were at odds as to whether or not the county 
was getting its proper share of the money. The recollection that I 
have is that the bulk of the money collected in Hollywood went pretty 
directly to the national committee in New York. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you — for what purpose the national com- 
mittee used the funds raised in Hollywood ? 

Mr. Rossen. I can only surmise that. I could have no direct knowl- 
edge of it. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, do you have any basis? 

Mr. Rossen. I can only say, surmise, it would be in terms of party 
press; it would be in terms of paid organizers. 

[ think that generally that an awful lot of money went into pub- 
lication and party press, et cetera, but I would have no direct know]l- 
edge of knowing exactly what they did with the money, nor how it 
got there. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you recall any special appeals from the national 
headquarters to the Communist members in Hollywood for the pur- 
pose of financing projects of the Communist Party ? 
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Mr. Rossen. Gee, there were so many special appeals it’s hard for me 
to recall, but the things that always keep—that keep—that are most 
vivid in my memory always seem to be connected with the party 
press—the fact that the New Masses or the Daily Worker or the 
Peoples’ World could not meet its printing bill or was about to go 
under, and an appeal would come to you, saying, “Will you con- 
tribute that amount of money so we can keep the party press going?” 

Mr. Criarpy. It was always just on the verge of folding unless some- 
body contributed ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Scuerer. At least that is what the representation was that 
was made / 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Ciarpy. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, you have told us of having been transferred 
from one group to another group in the Communist Party. That would 
bring you up to about what date, do you think, the time that you 
were—— 

Mr. Rossen. Some time around 1939, 1 would say 

Mr. TaveNNER. 1939. 

Mr. Rossen. I am trying to recall in terms of places I lived in, and 
I remember 1 had—Il moved from Hollywood to Beverly Hills in 
about 1939, which would mean I would have gone into another group 
at that time. So, somewhere around 1939, I would say, is a pretty 
correct estimate of the time. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, in 1939 there occurred an event which seemed 
to have had considerable eflect upon members of the Communist 
Party. 

You have stated that one of your reasons for going into the Com- 
munist Party was the rise of fascism in Europe. 

Now, on August 23, 1939, the Soviet Umion and Nazi Germany 
entered into a pact which had very wide ramifications and a great 
impact upon people throughout the world. 

Mr. Rossen. That is correct. 

Mr. Tavenner. If you were opposed to fascism in Europe, as the 
Communists professed to be, was there any difficulty within your 
party group upon learning that—that there had been this pact be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Hitlerite Germany / 

Mr. Rossen. Well, there was great consternat ion, as I can re member, 
throughout Hollywood, which was the direct contact I had. <As a 
matter of fact, I think a great many people must have dropped out 
at that time. 

Che effort to explain it, in a way, was very strenuous, and — = 
who were either on the functionary level, who were Communists for 
great many years, spent a lot of time explaining it. 

It was alw: ays necessary at that time to get a rationale. In other 
words, practic: ally my whole life in the party, as I reflect upon it, is 
a series of ration ile Ss. 

One of the rationales that was given to me—that doesn’t imply that 
you didn’t look for it os If, but one of the rationales was: You 
weren't a good Marxist. Therefore, you didn’t understand it; and 
if you had been a good Marxist and had really understood Marxism, 
Leninism, et cetera, you would have understood the necessity for the 
pact. 
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My own particular case—I needed more rationale than that, and I 
must say I wanted a rationale. I wanted a reason. I wanted a reason 
because one doesn’t throw over very easy what one has gone into and 
believed in. 

I got the rationale at that time that the important part of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, to me, personally, was the fact, that, in my opinion, it 
saved over a million Jews from being destroyed by Hitler. 

As you remember, when the Nazis marched into Pol: ind, the Red 
Army marched to a particular area. My own background was such— 
my people came from that area—that I knew how many oe there 
were there. I was very interested. I knew that these Jews would 
be destroyed, as subsequently proven, and my feeling was that this was 
an act of saving that number of Jews from possible destruction. 

Subsequently I’ve done some research, in trying to find out whether 
or not I was alone in that. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, just a moment, to be certain we are clear 
about that. There was no question in your mind as to what would 
happen to the Jews who were in the wake of the Nazi army ? 

Mr. Rossen. None whatever. 

Mr. Tavenner. You attempted to rationalize the situation by at- 
tempting to conclude that those Jews who were in the area which was 
occupied by the Russian Army would not receive the same treat- 
ment—— 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct. 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). As those in the German Army path? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. That is exactly the way I felt at that 
time. 

Mr. TAvENNER. Well—— 

Mr. Rossen. Shall I continue? 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, you—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Excuse me. 

Mr. Scuerer. All right. 

Mr. Tavenner. I am interested to know to what extent the Com- 
munist Party e ndeavored to utilize that view in hol ie persons in the 
Communist Party who were of the Jewish race. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, in Hollywood at that time I don’t think it was 
used to any great extent. That is, in terms of Hollywood—but I don’t 
think the Jewish question was ever very seriously discussed at that 
time. 

Now. I go back now to 1939. T did discuss this with, oh, four or five 
people at the time and we all reached that conclusion. 

Subsequently I wanted to find out whether or not I had reached this 
independently or whether or not the party, as such, had used this as a 
means of holding people; and some research I have here, for whatever 
it is worth, bears that theory out; and if you want to bear with me 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I want. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). I can read some of it. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I would like. 

Mr. Rossen. This is from the Worker of September 18, 1939. 

Mr. Dorie. What Worker is that? 

Mr. Rossen. Daily Worker. 

Mr. Dorie. The Communist Party 

Mr. Rossen. That is the Communist press; yes. 
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It is an editorial entitled “For National Freedom and World Peace.” 

Mr. Tavenner. Let me interrupt you there a moment. Do you 
recall how soon the German Army and the Russian Army began their 
marches into Poland after the completion of the pact between Russia 
and Germany ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t recall the exact date, but I don’t think it took 
more than a week. As I can recall, the Nazi-Soviet pact was signed 
the last week in August—somewhere around August 23—and I think 
the Germans invaded Poland around September 1. So, the Red Army 
move must have come either the same day or a day later, and all of 
these events happened with great rapidity. I mean just before you 
even had a chance to think, there they were. 

Mr. TavenNeER. Well, then 

Mr. Rossen. I would say that would be the date pretty much. 

Now, obviously there must have been a lot of discussion throughout 
the party on this, and this is not—I’ll quote here—this editorial is 
headed “For National Freedom and World Peace”: 

As Hitler’s hordes advanced further into Poland, the atrocities against the 
Jewish people and other minorities exceeded some of fascism’s goriest deeds, 

In this situation, the Soviet Government sent in the Red Army, an army of 
liberation, to protect the Ukrainian and White Russian minorities, after the 
semi-Fascist Polish Government had ceased to exist and had left them to the 
ravages of war and Fascist enslavement. 

More than a million Jews living in western Ukraine and western Byelo-Russia 
are now beyond the pale of Fascist anti-Semitism. 





There is another article—I think that is the same day—and I will 
just quote part of it—an article by Harry Gannes: 

Especially the Jewish peoples in the areas liberated by the Red Army will 
have cause for thanking. No longer will they be persecuted once the Red Army 
has set them free. 

And here in New York several days later the Daily Worker article 
entitled “Freiheit Switchboard Mirrors Jewish Joy Here” 

To the Jewish people in New York City with Landsleit (relatives) in Western 
Ukrainian and Western White Russia: 

The Red Army is indeed an army of liberation, bringing freedom to those near 
and dear. 

The switchboard of the Jewish Morning Freiheit has been flooded with calls 
these past few days from anxious relatives interested in learning the latest 
moves of the Red Army of freedom. 

So, obviously the party press considered it important enough to 
hold in line those people—the Jews—and who would find it very ’ diffi- 
cult to accept the Nazi-Soviet pact, as I did, and I reached for this 
rationalization and I accepted it. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did anything occur subsequently to that which cast 
doubt upon your mind that it was an army of liberation ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, aside from the immediate events of the past 6 
months, I think—it must be—by this time I had a feeling—I had a 
feeling a long time ago, while I was in the party, that the Jewish 
question, or the party’s relationship to the Jewish question, was, to 
put it mildly, not a very sincere one—that it was being used, I think, 
primarily for pretty optimistic reasons. The party was not very 
much interested in the question of Jews at any time. It becanie inter- 
ested in the question of Zionism, the establishment of the Israeli State, 
during the war because it was to the best interests of the Soviet Union 
to winthat war. It was also to our best interests—I mean, historically 
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speaking, of course, it was—and our allies at that point; but the use 
of that, and the switch, the espousal of Zionism, in the forties, was 
oby iously a move which was dictated by necessity. 

The switch on Zionism again was a move that was dictated by neces- 
sity. The Soviet Union switch on, for instance—I’m going to ramble 
a little, if I may, on this—I’m trying to piece it together—the whole 
approach, Communist approach, to the Jewish question was that 
only in a socialist society could the Jews find a place for themselves. 
They said, for instance, that the answer to the whole Jewish problem 
was berebuchen, which was an establishment they had set up some- 
where along there. They pointed out, for instance, only in the Soviet 
Union a national tongue, which in terms of Yiddish—national ecul- 
ture—be perpetuated alongside of Russian-Soviet culture. 

During the war, to hold the Jewish people, to bring them over to 
the side of the Soviet Union, they sent over—I think it was some time 
in 1942 or 1943—I don’t quite remember the dates—a man called 
Michoels, who was the leading actor— 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell the name, please / 

Mr. Rossen. If I can, I will—M-i-c-h-o-e-l-s—and I think another 
man called Itzy Pfeffer, who was a Yiddish poet—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Rossen. P-f-e-f-f-e-r. 

And all of the Jewish people in the party were genuinely excited 
by the fact the Soviet Union was taking this tremendous interest in 
the Yiddish problem, even to the point of cultural exchange. 

We were proud of the fact—for instance, Michoels was the leading 
Shakespearean actor in the Soviet Union, and acted Shakespeare in 
Yiddish, and we talked to the men that came to Hollywood. 

Now, it is very interesting that when the switch came, when it was 
no longer of Soviet interest to become interested or to project the Yid- 
dish problem, they even SW itched on Michoels. 

I remember reading some time ago that in the Czechoslovakian 
trials of the 9 men who were hung—and hung, in my opinion, for being 
Jews, and n thing el e I don’t think they were traitors to the Soviet 
Uni 1 as such. I don’t know I wot ldn't be able to judge that. but 
t is very interesting that the word “Jew” and the word “traitor” was 
equated openly by the Soviet Union—and I say the Soviet Union 
despite the fact that the trials took place in Czechoslovakia. It makes 
no difference. 

And the Soviet Union was very well aware, knowing Communists 

[ have—no action is taken without the awareness of the consequence 
of that action. The Soviet Union knew that by raising the word 
“Jew” and raising the word “traitor” it was specifically inciting the 
people of these various countries, which had been hotbeds of anti 
semitism for hundreds of years, to anti-Semitism; and I think the act 


] rss ; , . ; 
done deliber: tely, and all of the eood intentions, the avowed, 


professed interests of the Soviet Union in Jews as a minority was 
thrown overboard completely. 


} 


And the consequence of that act—I don’t know, in terms of Jews. 

it will ever be overcome because, you know, I don’t know whether 

or not, despite the recent recantations of the Soviet Union—Malenkov 
aving It wasn’t me: it was two other fellows that did st’? I don’t 
f the minds of these people 


know whether you can take that out o 
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who live in these countries; and I think that, in my opinion, the— 
that is one of the most senile, immoral, and corrupt acts that has oc- 
curred in my lifetime—something I feel very deeply about, very 
strongly about—and I think if there was any illusion, any more, in 
terms of the feeling of the Soviet Union toward minorities—I think 
this act must expose to anybody that this is all an illusion and it has 
no basis in fact. 

And even the fact of—the trick of Saving it Says specifically by 
law in the Soviet constitution, wherever it is, that anti-Semitism is 
forbidden is, to me—well, it’s just nothing. It has no basis at all. 
It’s immoral. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, I do not believe you followed through, as 
you started to, in deseribing what you had learned in describing two 
individuals you had mentioned who were sent to this country—— 

Mr. Rossen. I am sorry. 

Mr. TavennerR (continuing). If I understood it correctly. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Well, I got kind of—well, intense about it, I suppose. I don’t 
know whatever happened to Itzy Pfeffer, but in the conspiracy 
charge against Slonsky, Simon, et cetera, Michoels, who is now 
dead—was mentioned as one of the conspirators, one of the traitors, 
who conspired in 1944 for this horrible thing of helping the State 
of Israel—so that this man, who was sent from the Soviet Union 
to the United States, as a great artist—and he was—this man, when 
they didn’t need him any more, and even though he was dead—and 
they were using his corpse, in a sense, to discredit the whole Jewish 
movement—this man was named as a conspirator. Now, he wasn’t 
hanged. He died before that. I’m sure that the subsequent events 
have proven he probably would have been hanged at that time. 

I came across some other things that I have here. I don’t know— 
they probably will belabor the point at this time; but I think it’s—as 
clearly as I can make it, I think that is my point in relation to that 
particular aspect. 

Mr. Scurrer. Could I ask—— 

Mr. Vetpr. I-—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Go ahead. Did you- 

Mr. Veutpr. Yes. I want to ask a question at this point, since we 
are on the point of anti-Semitism in the Soviet government. 

There are those, of course, among the Jewish faith who argue that 
the Soviet Government and the American Communist Party are not 
anti-Semitic. 

I think there are those who conscientiously believe that the Soviet 
Government and the American Communist Party or any other party 
behind the Iron Curtain, or any other Communist Party in the Iron 
the American Communist Party are not anti-Semitic. 

You probably know some of the arguments that these conscientious 
people I am not talking about the ordinary member of the Com- 
munist Party who is disciplined by the Communist Party, but these 
conscientious people—who believe that the Soviet Government and 
the American Communist Party are not anti-Semitic. 

What do they base their belief on ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I honestly wouldn’t know in terms of the American 
Communist Party, because this would be a recent development. I, 
personally, don’t know. 
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I can understand a man on the American scene saying that the 
American Communist Party is not anti-Semitic—and I don’t know 
whether it is. Frankly, I wouldn’t know. I would doubt very much 
that it is; but to the extent that it supports Soviet policy in this— 
to the extent that it supports those trials—to the extent that it does 
not denounce the equation of the word “Jew” to traitor that has been 
made—to that extent, whether by conscious intent, or whatever it 
is—to that extent, it must be anti-Semitic. 

Mr. Veroe. I think you are making a very excellent statement in 
that regard; and, of course, I think you realize, as we do, too, any 
form of totalitarianism is opposed to racial and religious minorities, 
and it would be rather absurd to think that totalitarian Russia is any 
different from any other totalitarian form of government in that 
regard. 

The commitee will be in recess for about 7 minutes, until 10 minutes 
until four. 

(Whereupon, at 3:43 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 3:50 p. m.) 

(The hearing reconvened at 3:55 p. m., the following committee 
members being present: Representatives Kit Clardy (presiding), 
Gordon H. Scherer, Morgan M. Moulder, and Clyde Doyle.) 

Mr. Criarpvy. The committee will be in order. 

Are you ready ? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rossen, you stated at the time you were first in Hollywood that 
there were various problems which had arisen in the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. 

Now, I am not going to ask you to discuss those matters because the 
committee has heard a great deal of evidence in regard to them, but 
I do want to ask you the general question of whether or not the Com- 
munist Party was making an effort to control or influence the policy 
of that group. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; it was, in the sense that known Communists al- 
ways worked to influence whatever trade union they belonged to. 

This—again, I want to make this point clear: A great many issues 
of the Communist Party—a great many issues the Communist Party 
fought for were basic ally very good issues. The fact that—the fact 
that it enhanced the power of the Communist Party is another matter. 

But we met in Hollywood. We had Communist Party members on 
the executive board. We discussed the policies outside of the executive 
board, and in general tried to influence them. 

I think at that time we got a lot of good things done—the Screen 
Writers’ Guild. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, you said a very interesting thing. You in- 
dicated that it was only by the sponsoring of good causes that the 
Communist Party could i increase its power. 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, to what extent was the increasing of power 
an essential in the Communist Party? Just what do you mean by 
that? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, we can’t think of power in its naked sense in 
Hollywood, you know —power in terms of its effect upon Hollywood. 

What would power really mean? 
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Power would mean getting new recruits. Power would mean 
attracting people because of the prestige of other people. Power 
would mean by getting important people to come into the Communist 
Party, or even nonimportant people. It would mean increasing the 
financial structure, and in this sense the Communist Party could 
function effectively in Hollywood. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. You made mention of the fact that there were 
various persons on the executive board of the Screen Writers’ Guild 
who were members of the Communist Party. 

I have before me a partial list of members of the executive board. 
Would you mind glancing at this list and give us the names of those 
who were members of the executive board who were known to you to 
be members of the Communist Party, probably from the years 1937 
to 1939 ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. On the first list here I see Ring Lardner. 

Mr. Tavenner. Ring Lardner / 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Ring Lardner, Jr.? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Maurice Rapf. 

Mr. Tavennrer. How do you spell the last name ? 

Mr. Rossen. R-a-p-f. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. Now, if you will, pronounce those names as dis- 
tinctly as you can, please. 

Mr. Rossen. Budd Wilson Sec ‘-hulberg. 

Mr. Tavenner. And will you spell the last name each time! 

Mr. Rossen. S-c-h-u-l-b-e-r-g. 

Mr. Tavenner. Would you mark a check mark on the names of 
those that you have identified ? 

Mr. Ciarpy. Keep your voice as high as you can. I see the press is 
busily copying these down. They want to be accurate, I am sure. 

Mr. Rossen. Budd Wilson Schulberg, and the assistant secretary of 
the guild, Ann Roth. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Ann who? 

Mr. Rossen. Roth—R-o-t-h. 

Now, that list, as I see here, is from 1939 to 1940. 

This list is 1940 to 1941. Tecan identify on this list Sidney Buchman. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Sidney Buchman ? 

Mr. Rossen. Buchman—B-u-c-h-m-a-n, 

Lester Cole. 

Mr. Cuarpy. C-o-l-e? 

Mr. Rossen. C-o-]-e. 

[am sorry. I will spell them out. 

Mr. Ciarpy. If you will. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Gertrude Purcell—P-u-r-c-e-]-l. 

Mr. Ciarpy. The first name is Gertrude? 

Mr. Rossen. Gertrude. 

Dalton Trumbo. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Please spell that last name. 

Mr. Rossen. T-r-u-m-b-o, 

And I have a list here 1942 to 1948. John Howard Lawson— 
L-a-w-s-o-n. 
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I want you to bear in mind that I will only identify people as being 
members of the Communist Party in terms of my direct knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Well, that is all we want. 

Mr. Rossen. Not in terms of supposition or gossip. 

So, I am going to sk pa name here. 

Mr. Doyir. We don’t want it on any other basis. 

Mr. Rossexw. Mareuerite Roberts—R-o-b-e-r-t-s. 

That pretty much concludes the list I have in front of me. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was there any particular project of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild with which you became identified 2 

Mr. Rossen. Screen Writers’ Guild? 

Mr. TAvENNER. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I was involved in a great—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Let me ask you a direct question about it. 

Mr. Rossen. All right. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did the Screen Writers’ Guild sponsor the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Mobilization ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: it did. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, briefly, about that, 
please ? 

Mr. Rossen. Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization was formed, I think, 
on—Pearl Harbor was December 7, and we had an executive board 
meeting on December 8, 1941, at which point we were all concerned 
with what writers could do in Hollywood in terms of the war effort, 
and had a full discussion at the board meeting. We decided to con- 
tact the Writers’ War Board which had been set up here in New 
York. 

About 3 months—no—3 weeks later, I think, we decided that we 
would set up what was known originally as a writers’ mobilization— 
in the literal translation of the word, a mobilization of writers. Out 
of that organization, and a genuine desire to participate in the war 
effort, all the other cuilds the creative cuilds—in Hollywood ex- 
pressed a desire to join that guild—to join the mobilization, and I 
think subsequently it had in it, ’d say, about five various guilds and 
some of the craft unions came into it. I can’t remember them offhand, 
unless I see the agenda. 

The main financial burden of the Holly wood Writers’ Mobilization 
was carried by the Screen Writers’ Guild. I think the membership 
as a whole—and this was not a Communist project as such—voted 
to put aside a sum of $10,000 a year for the work of the Hollywood 
Writers’ Mobilization and, in general. the Hollywood Writers’ Mo- 
bilization was concerned with getting writers to service the various 
Government agencies, sending them to write films for Army train- 
ing—Army training films—sending entertainment around to the war 
plants—— 

I think there was an outfit called the Lunch Time Follies, and I am 
not sure whether it originated on the east or west coast. 

We were also concerned with raising the cultural understanding of 
the various countries with each other. We tried to effect an exchange 
of craft discussion between England, writers in England, and writers 
in the Soviet Union, and I think some correspondence and some ma- 
terial went back and forth; but they were basically—my recollection— 
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all things that concerned themselves with the discussion of craft 
and techniques, and how to utilize them, in terms of the war effort. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Well, Mr. Richard Collins has testified before the 
committee and has described how it was the purpose of the Communist 
Party to prostitute this organization at the close of the war. Were 
you familiar in any way with its operations in 1945 or 1946? 

Mr. Rossen. No; not very much. I was chairman of the Hollywood 
Writers’ Mobilization from 1941 to, I think, sometime in 1944. 

I went to New York and stayed in New York from 1944 to 1945. 
When I came back, I was more or less a nominal member of the board 
and was not very vitally active, so that what went on in the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Mobilization after the close of the war I would have 
very little direct knowledge of. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was there anything of an unusual nature about the 
manner in which you were selected as chairman of the Hollywood 
Writers’ Mobilization / 

Mr. Rossen. No; no. I think that was rather spontaneous—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Was there 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). As I recall. 

Mr. ‘TAvenNneR (continuing). Anything of an unusual character 
about the manner in which you left as its chairman / 

Mr. Rossen. Well, Mr. Tavenner, in order to go into that, I would 
have to—I’m kind of nonplussed here. I don’t want to mention— 
well, I'll just preface the names involved with whether or not they 
were members of the Communist Party, because I don’t want to raise 
any questions of individuals here in any sense and have them in any 
sense bear the-—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Not at all. There should be no connotation at all 
placed upon reference to any name that you may have to refer to, if 
you do—and, in fact, I prefer you not refer— 

Mr. Rossen. Well, suppose 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). To any names. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, suppose I just tell the story generally. 

Mr. Taverner. Just tell the story generally. 1 think that would 
suffice. 

Mr. Rossen. I—during the war, the Communist Party, under 
Browder’s leadership policy of popular front, an attempt to draw all 
eople into the war effort—and the Communist Party particularly 
decided that this was a particularly good time to attract more people 
to—well, again to strengthen the party—and it was—— 

Mr. Tavenner. In order that the party itself may have more power. 

Mr. Rossen. Always. 

Mr. Tavenner. Always. 

Mr. Rossen. That’s every—— 

Mr. TaveNNeER. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. I mean, that was a natural flow of things. 

It was decided at that time it was import int that a man who was 
not a member of the Communist Party be chairman of the organiza- 
tion as part of the—part of the move to broaden the popular front, 
and —— 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, part of the move of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). Communist Party. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 
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Mr. Rossen. This was decided not within the mobilization. 

I want to make very clear here the decisions of the mobilization, in 
my opinion, in my recollection, in my time, were, I think, a very 
dedicated—ve ry dedicated decisions in terms of the war. 

So, the decisions I am referring to are decisions made outside of the 
mobilization within the Communist Party and affecting the mobiliza- 
tion, and the decision at that time was made that I step down and 
that this man be placed as chairman, which I agreed to. 

The various guilds didn’t want this at the time, but I handed in my 
resignation and then some of the guild members felt I ought to be 
given some kind of a testimonial or award for the work I had done 
in the 3 years, and again the decision was made that this would reflect 
upon the non-Communist, would give him too heavy a burden to carry, 
and in order to attract him and his work, and to influence him, more 
directly, that I step out as quietly and out of the back door, and 
leave the organization, as I did. 

Mr. Tavenner. And that was done at the direction and instance of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct. 

Mr. ‘Tavenner. Who was the leader in that movement within the 
Communist Party who dictated that policy ? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I—I suppose 

Mr. Tavenner. Or can it be put that bluntly? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; it can. 

I was just thinking of the word “dictator.” I suppose you can use 
the word “persuader.” John Howard Lawson. 

Mr. TavenneR. I have before me a list of the Hollywood Writers 
Mobilization steering committee during the year 194445. 

Mr. Rossen. 1944-45. 

Mr. Tavenner. It was published 1944-45, but I’m not certain it was 
actually for that year. 

Let me hand it to you and ask you, as I did before, whether or not 
you can identify any members of the steering committee as members 
of the Communist Party; and, if so, give their names, please, and 
check them on the list, and spell the names. 

Mr. Rossen. Pauline Lauber Finn—F-i-n-n. She was executive 
secretary. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Pauline—— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Criarpy. And the middle name? 

Mr. Rossen. Lauber—L-a-u-b-e-r—Finn—F-i-n-n. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you know whether or not she was a functionary 
in the Communist Party? 

Mr. Rossen. Not to my knowledge, she wasn’t. 

Bill Blowitz. 

I’m bearing in mind that some of these names have been mentioned 
before by me, and I am not mentioning them again. 

Mr. Crarpy. I didn’t get that name. 

Mr. Rossen. Some of these names that I am going over have been 
mentioned before in terms of the Screen Writers’ Guild. 

Do you want me to repeat them ? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes; [ think you should—— 

Mr. Cuarpy. Yes. 
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Mr. Tavenner (continuing). In light of the activities which you 
have just described. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Will you repeat that last name, and spell it? 

Mr. Rossen. The last one was Bill Blowitz—B-]-o-w-i-t-z. 

Sidney Buchman—B-u-c-h-m-a-n. 

Richard Collins—C-o-]-1-i-n-s. 

John Howard Lawson—L-a-w-s-o-n. 

Melvin Levy—L-e-v-y. 

Joseph Mischel—M-i-s-c-h-e-]. 

Sam Moore—M-o-0-r-e. 

Meta Reis—R-e-i-s. 

Vic Shapiro—S-h-a-p-i-r-o. 

Louis Solomon—S-o-]-0-m-o-n. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Suppose you tell us again what that list represents. 

Mr. Rossen. This isa list of the steering committee of the Hollywood 
Writers’ Mobilization, 1944—the date here is 1944-45. I wouldn’t be 
sure of the date. I don’t know whether that is the exact date or not. 

Mr. Ciarpy. And ‘the names you have read are the Communist 
members ? 

Mr. Rossen. Members of the Communist Party, who were on the 
steering committee of the Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization at that 
time, or thereabouts. I can’t vouch for the dates. 

Mr. Dorre. And about what percentage of the members of that 
steering committee, according to your record and word now, were 
members of the Communist Party, assuming that list is the total list 
of the steering committee, numerically ? 

Mr. Rossen. I’d say about a third—it seems—rough guess. 

Mr. Doyxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Crarpy. Enough anyway to pretty well control actions if they 
stuck together against a divided majority? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes, except that in cases of the Hollywood Writers’ 
Mobilization I can’t think of any direct political action that was taken 
through the mobilization. In other words, the decisions that were 
made for its immediate purpose certainly had no relation to politics. 

Mr. TavenNeER. Well, aside from the question of politics, there was 
a project of that organization known as the Writers’ Congress, which 
was held in October 1943, was it not ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. And that was during the time you were chairman 
of the Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization ? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct. 

Mr. Tavenner. Of the Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization ? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s correct. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask there, Mr. Tavenner: It was Communist 
Party politics and caucus, wasn’t it, in a sense, when they pulled you 
out as the distinguished chairman of the mobilization group? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Dorr. That was political ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes, if you want to make that interpretation. 

Mr. Dorrie. And that vitally affected the Hollywood Writers’ 
Mobilization ? 

Mr. Rossen. No; I think the men who followed were very good. 

Mr. Doytze. Well, grant that, but it was done by a Communist Party 
caucus 
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Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Dorie. Which shaped the destiny of the Hollywood Writers’ 
Mobilization from t! hat point on? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Well, weren't regular caucuses held by the Communist 
Party, as members, upon which courses of action would be determined 
upon and put forward and pushed through at the meetings, regard- 
less of whether it was or could now be stamped as party politics or 
not? At least they did attempt to put forward a program and push 

, didn’t they ? 

YM Rossen. Yes; I think you could safely say “yes” to that. 

The reason it seems a little—you must understand, the mobilization 
was not a formal organization. 

Mr. Cruarpy. I understand. 

Mr. Rossen. You see, there was no membership in the writers’ or- 
ganization as such, as you belong to the Screen Writers’ Guild. You 
merely indicated that you were available—rank and file—to work for 
the mobilization so that the question of a vote, for instance, could come 
up only in the steering committee. 

Mr. Moutprer. When you were selected as chairman, were you known 
as a Communist, as a member of the Communist Party, by the non- 
Communist members of the steering committee ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I wasn’t known in terms of my own admission, 
but I would say that a great many people surmised it. 

Mr. Ciarpy. You weren't advertising it, though ? 

Mr. Rossen. No; no. None of us were. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, with regard to this project about which we 
spoke, the Writers’ Congress which was held in October 1943, did Com- 
munist Party members of the mobilization caucus pass upon any of 
the phases of that project / 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Tell the committee briefly about that. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, the Writers’ Congress was a project that was 
begun sometime—I think it was 1942. Its purpose was to get together 
as many of the writing talents and creative and critical people around 
from all walks of—from all parts of the country, and even from other 
countries, to discuss techniques, contents of filn, literature, et cetera— 
all aimed at the role that the writer should play in the war. 

(Quite naturally the Communist Party was the most active in or- 
ganizing this Writers’ Congress, which I, personally, felt’ was very 
successful and had some very good things in it. The Communist 
Party members were the most active. They worked hardest. They 
were dedicated toward making this a success, and we met quite regu- 
larly in terms of fraction meetings and discussed the whole program 
of the Writers’ Congress, at first in a general sense and later on in a 
kind of detailed sense, in terms of what was to go into the various 
panels, in terms of the editing of the presentation of the thing. 

It was worked out very carefully and quite brilliantly, and the 
record will show we did have people from all over the world who 
came there, spoke, and that was done in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and—but I would say it was 
primarily organized and executed by members of the Communist 
Party. 
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Mr. Tavenner. And did the members of the Communist Party 
in caucus select those who were to be chairmen of the various panels ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I think the answer to that is yes and no. Yes, 
in the sense that the Communist Party members would put themselves 
forth or forward to become chairmen. First of all, they were will- 
ing to do that kind of work and, secondly, I was chairman of the 
Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization. I was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. I knew whether or not some of these men were or were 
not members of the Communist Party. I knew whether or not they 
were good workers and responsible people; and so, when this was 
brought to me, in terms of the chairman, of saying, “Pick this com- 
mittee,” in whatever decisions I—I had—well, naturally, I would 
pick the chairman who was a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. TAvenner. I hand you a list of the committees of the Writers’ 
Congress, and I will ask you to name the chairmen of the various 
committees or panels who were members, and known to you to be 
members, of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Rossen. Now, you want me to repeat again ? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes; I would like for you to repeat again a name, 
even if mentioned prior to this. 

Mr. Rossen. You are now talking in terms of chairmen? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes; speak now of the chairmen, those who were 
chairmen, of the various panels, giving the name of the panel and 
the name of the chairman, if he isa member of the Communist Party, 
to your knowledge. 

Mr. Rossen. All right. 

We come to the first panel—a panel on minority groups Ring 
Lardner, Jr., a member of the Communist Party. 

The second one was problems of the peace. The chairman was 
Melvin Levy. He was a member of the party. 

Nature of the enemy—John Wexley, member of the party. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Would you spell that ? 

Mr. Rossen. W-e-x-l-e-y. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you again check those you name, please ? 

Mr. Rossen. I am doing that. 

Propaganda analysis—not to my knowledge. 

American scene. I was chairman, 

Mr. Ciarpy, Say that again. 

Mr. Rossen. American scene—s-c-e-n-e. I was the chairman of 
that. 

Mr. CLtarpy. What did you say about the one preceding that ? 

Mr. Rossen. I have no knowledge about whether or not the chair- 
man 

Mr. Ciarpy. I see. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). Was a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Ciarpy. I thought that is what you meant, but it was a little 
vague. 

Mr. Rossen. Pan-American affairs—Louis Solomon, a member of 
the party. 

Feature film—Richard Collins was a member of the party. 

Training films—Bernard Vorhaus. 

Mr. Criarpy. You better spell it. 

Mr. Tavenner. Spell it, please. 
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Mr. Rossen. V-o-r-h-a-u-s. 

Mr. Crarpy. What is that first letter? V? 

Mr. Rossen. V. 

Mr. Cuarpy. V as in victory? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Joseph Mischel—M.-i-s-c-h-e-l. 

Mr. Criarpy. That is which one? 

Mr. Rossen. Writers in exile. 

Humor and the war—Stanley Roberts. 

Those are the chairmen of the various panels. 

Mr. Ciarpy. How many did they miss out on ? 

Mr. Tavenner. If you will let me ask a question first- 

Mr. Cuarpy. All right. 

Mr. Tavenner. I believe that will be more applicable. 

Who was the chairman of the panel on documentary films? 

Mr. Rossen. Joris Ivens. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you know him to be a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Rossen. Not of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Chairman, he has been identified by testimony 
of other—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. Is that I-v-e-n-s? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes; the first name is J-o-r-i-s. 

Who was chairman of the panel entitled “Songwriting in War”? 

Mr. Rossen. Earl] Robinson. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you know him to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Rossen. Not of my own direct knowledge. 

Mr. Tavenner. He has been identified by testimony before the 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Who was chairman of the panel on arrangements? 

Mr. Rossen. Committee on arrangements. 

Mr. Tavenner. I think he was also treasurer of the conference. 

Mr. Rossen. Francis Faragoh. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. I can’t make an identification of Francis Faragoh as a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you at any time—— 

Mr. Ciarpy. What was that name again ? 

Mr. Rossen. Francis Faragoh. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell the last name, please ? 

Mr. Rossen. F-a-r-a-g-o-h. 

Mr. TaveNnNneR. Francis is F-r-a-n-c-i-s, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; it is F-r-a-n-c-i-s. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you identify him as having attended fractions 
of the Communist Party—— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; he’s—— 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). Or meetings ? 

Mr. Rossen. He attended fractions of the Communist Party meet- 
ing, but in all of the discussions I ever heard—it’s always the impres- 
sion of myself and other people that he was not a member of the 
Communist Party. Asa matter of fact, we wondered why he wasn’t, 
but he was not, to the best of my knowledge. 
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Mr. Tavenner. But he attended the meetings? 

Mr. Rossen. Various fraction meetings. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did he take part in a business or discussion of the 
meetings ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; on specific issues, yes. 

Mr. Ciarpy. His name was brought into the—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Faragoh has been identified by several wit- 
nesses as a member. 

Mr. Criarpy. Most recently. 

Mr. Tavenner. He took advantage of the fifth amendment when 
called upon to testify. 

Mr. Crarpy. Most recently at the Los Angeles hearing. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Ciarpvy. And, now, let me check on that. Let’s see how many 
of those were not controlled by Communists, either identified by you 
or the committee. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I don’t know the names you have read off. 

Mr. Crarvy. Well, how many were controlled by Communists by 
your count there ? 

Mr. Rossen. Nine here. 

Mr. Tavenner. And 

Mr. Ciarpy. And we have named three. 

Mr. TaveNNER (continuing). I have named Ivens, Robinson, and 
Faragoh. 

That would make 12. 

Mr. Dorie. Twelve out of how many committees? 

Mr. Rossen. Twelve out of twenty-one. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Twelve out of twenty-one. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Ciarpy. And some of the others you know nothing about? 

Mr. Rossen. No; not to my own knowledge. 

Mr. Tavenner. There appears on this record the names of those 
who were members of the advisory committee and a general com- 
mittee, as well as those who took part in the panels. Will you exam- 
ine those hurriedly, please, and see if you can identify the names of 
other persons known to you to have been members of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Rossen. Names that I have not—— 

Mr. Tavenner. That you have not mentioned. That is, that you 
have not mentioned in connection with the Writers’ Congress. 

Mr. Rossen. You want me to also—— 

You are talking now purely about the advisory committee? 

Mr. Tavenner. No; all of the other committees 

Mr. Rossen. Including the panels? 

Mr. TaveNNeER (continuing). Including the panels, themselves. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, there is Edward Dmytryk—D-m-y-t-r-y-k. 

Mr. Ciarpy. What was the first name ? 

Mr. Rossen. Edward. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Dmytryk was one of the early witnesses who 
testified before this committee in connection with our hearings in 
Hollywood and was one of the 10 who was convicted of contempt 
as a result of his refusal to testify in 1947. 

Do you recall what he said in his testimony about the effect or the 
part that this conference played in his joining the Communist Party ? 
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Mr. Rossen. No; not specifically—rather vaguely. I know he made 
some reference to it. but I] just— — 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you—— 

Mr. Rossen. He made some reference in terms of the fact that was 


one of the things—his admiration for the way it was organized, 
for what was being said—one of the things that brought him into the 
party. 


Mr. TavENNER. Yes—— 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t remember— 

Mr. Tavenner. That is, in substance, what his testimony was. 

Mr. Rossren. Yes. 

Then, we go to Frank Tuttle—T-u-t-t-l-e. 

Mr. Tavenner. He was a director, was he not ? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Tavi NNER. And he came voluntarily from Europe to testify 
before the committee when his name appeared in connection with 
these matters. 

Mr. Crarpy. That was in 1951? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rossen. Then—— 

Mr. Dorie. You mean he came clear from Europe to help the com- 
mittee in its investigation / 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes; he was one of the early men to testify. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, didn’t he plead the amendments of the Constitu- 
tion then, anyway ¢ 

Mr. Tavenner. No: he made a very strong argument as to why he 
was not pleading the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Rossen. Dan James 

Ben Barzman—B-a-r-z-m-a-n. 

Paul Trivers—T-r-i-v-e-r-s. 

Guy Endore—E-n-d-o-r-e. 

Waldo Salt—S-a i-t. 

Leo Townsend—To-w-n-s-e-n-d. 

I am not repeating any of the names I previously mentioned. 

lan Hunter—H-u-n-t-e-r. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell the name Salt ? 

Mr. Rossen. S-a-l-t. 

Mr. Crarpy. I wondered if that was correct or it was the name we 
heard vesterday with a “z” in it. 

Mr. Tavenner. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Crarpy. Not the same one. 

Mr. Rossen. Henry Blankfort, Jr.—B-1]-a-n-k-f-o-r-t. 

Mr. Tavenner. What do you mean—Henry — 

Mr. Rossen. Well, there was another Blankfort. I just want to be 
sure. I see this is Henry Blankfort. 

Mr. Tavenner. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rossen. Georgia Backus—B-a-c-k-u-s. 

Lou Harris—H-a-r-r-i-s. 

Mr. Crarpy. By the way, are these all the names by which they 
were publicly known ? 

( Mr. Rossen responded by nodding his head.) 

Mr. CLarpy. Your answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 
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Fred Rinaldo—R-i-n-a-l-d-o. 

Hy Kraft—-K-r-a-f-t. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Hy? 

Mr. Rossen. Hy—H-y. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you know whether or not that is an abbrevia- 
tion of his first name ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t know. I've always known him as Hy. 

Adrian Scott—S-c-o-t-t. 

Harold Buchman—B-u-c-h-m-a-n. 

I think that about does it, as far as my own direct knowledge is 
concerned. 

Mr. Tavenner. I would like to ask you this: Did you become ac- 
quainted with Earl Browder ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I met Earl Browder several times, but I met him—lI 
don’t think more than several times—by “several” I mean 2 or 3— 
but I met him in Hollywood in—somewhere in the early part of the 
forties. It might be 1942 or 1943. 

Mr. Tavenner. I have previously referred to a person by the name 
of Max Silver as a high functionary in the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles County. Were you acquainted with him ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Tavenner. During the course of the testimony of Mr. Max 
Silver on January 22, 1952, Mr. Silver testified as follows, regarding 
the advice that Mr. Browder had given regarding the operation of 
the Communist Party in Hollywood: 

Browder used to tell Hollywood, “We are less interested in a film that has 
Communist content, where a few hundred people will come and see it. We are 
more interested in an ordinary John and Mary picture, in which there is only a 
drop of progressive thought in it.” 

So, therefore the approach must not be that the party wanted to take Holly- 
wood by the throat and change the content The party understood that Holly- 
wood is a cultural center and has very prominent people there, people who write, 
who go to Washington, who go to New York-—if you influence their thinking, 
their product will be somewhat different. We are going to have a different 
product. 


And then Mr. Silver continued and said: 


Of course, along with that comes the party organization, with all its maneuvers 
of placing itself in a position where it can make decisions for the organization. 

Now, do you recall having been present at any time when Earl 
Browder discussed the objectives of the Communist Party, from the 
Communist Party standpoint, in Hollywood ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I—I recall that at one meeting. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you recall who attended that meeting ? 

Mr. Rossen. To the best of my recollection, there was Browder; 
I think Silver was there—I’m not quite sure; I know another fune- 
tionary in Los Angeles was there, besides Browder—John Howard 
Lawson, myself, and Sidney Buchman. 

We met somewhere in Los Angeles—I don’t remember the place 
and we discussed—rather, Browder discussed—we didn’t; we just 
listened. 

In substance, what Browder—what Silver claims Browder said, 
with some minor corrections—I don’t quite think that is accurate, all 
the way down. I can remember Browder saying that the important 
thing that—it was a very bad thing to heavily weigh pictures with 
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propaganda, which is an instance—what Silver reports him as saying. 
Well, as a matter of fact, this would be impossible in Hollywood, any- 
way—that it was more important to use the formula kind of motion 
pictures which the average audience would understand. He particu- 
larly referred to cowboy formula at that time. 

I, personally, thought it was all very funny, and even—even at that 
time—because I thought at that time it indicated something that 
Browder probably never thought he had, but I thought he had, by 
that statement, because I thought he was talking about the audience 
being pretty literate. There wasn’t very much respect for the audi- 
ence—the fact that you were asked to do things in the most elemental 
and primitive terms. However, he did speak about the fact it was 
necessary for writers—tying up this particular thesis—it was neces- 
sary for writers to write successful films so that their prestige could 
be increased and, therefore, their value to the party be increased. 

In terms of the content, which was the last part of that statement— 
the indication, therefore, they would increase it in content—that is, 
the content being increased—I think that was more a hope on Brow- 
der’s part of a long-range project than it was a reality, because I don’t 
think he expected it, and I don’t actually remember him saying that 
part of it. 

Mr. Crarpy. Did he, however, convey the impression that he thought 
there should be at least a drop or two of Communist poison in each of 
the products? 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t remember him saying that. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Well, how did he phrase it? 

Mr. Rossen. I think, as my recollection—I think he talked pri- 
marily of the prestige of the writer—the fact it was very important 
for a Communist to be the best in his field, to increase his prestige to 
such a degree that he would be respected as a craftsman in his own 
industry; and we very seriously discussed that. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Wasn't that so he might be placed in a better position 
to further the Communist ends? 

Mr. Rossen. Certainly. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Now, you said a moment ago he said it shouldn’t be 
loaded down with Communist propaganda. You at least agreed with 
that part of the statement, as I understood it. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Well, there’s always the question—-there’s always the question of 
what was known in terms—in party terms—as sectarianism—in other 
words, where you presented the argument so one-sidedly in its most 
black and white terms that nobody would quite accept, but in terms of 
actual propaganda in film I cannot remember him saying that; and, 
too, I don’t think it would have been possible. 

Mr. Crarpy. No; no. You misunderstood me. 

Mr. Rossen. Well 

Mr. Ciarpy. Was it not his intention to get across to you the ides 
that you should not make it so blatant but that you should be more 
subtle and careful and not defeat your own end? 

Mr. Rossen. I’m really trying to answer that. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. I am just trying—— 
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Mr. Cuarpy. I want your recollection as to what he was trying to 
get across. 

Mr. Rossen. I just cannot recall any of the facts of the discussion 
in terms of the—in terms of the content of the film. 

Mr. Cuarpy., I see. 

Mr. Rossen. I can recall very specifically the necessity—the obliga- 
tion and the necessity—of a Communist Party member to become the 
besi in his field, if he could; to study, to engage in craft discussions; 
for one Communist to help another, in terms of craft discussions, in 
terms of making them into better screen writers, so that, naturally, 
the prestige of the party—of these particular members—would have 
to be enhanced, and more people, as they began to know these were 
members of the party, would come into the party. 

Mr. Scuerer. Not 

Mr. Ciarpy. I see. A recruiting method, as much as anything else. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; and also—also in terms of the method of using 
your name—the prestige you carried in terms of whatever specific 
movement was being carried on. 

Mr. Crarpy. You would be the sugar that would attract the flies, 
in other words? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, the eventual objection of the Communist Party 
perhaps was, as you started to indicate, a long-range objective, and 
these were necessary preliminary steps, were they not? 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, yes. I mean it’s 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean—— 

Mr. Rossen. You couldn’t—— 

Mr. Scuerer (continuing). You couldn’t hope to influence the film 
at that early date, could you? 

Mr. Rossen. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Criarpy. They wanted to build you up. 

Mr. Scuerer. The eventual objective was perhaps to influence the 
films? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; it would have to be. 

Mr. Scuerer. A long-range objective? 

Mr. Rossen. Certainly. It is a partisan point of view. It is a 
point of view of impressing upon people your own point of view, and 
you use whatever means you can and are available to you at a given 
moment, and that you can do. 

Mr. Scuerrr. Well, if more people in this movie industry as a whole 
became members of the party, then at that time it would be much 
easier or at a later date it would be much easier to foster the objectives 
in the party? 

Mr. Rossen. I think that was the hope. 

Mr. Scnerer. That was the hope? 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t think it would have happened that way. 

Mr. Scuerer. You don’t think it would? 

Mr. Rossen. Not with the structure of the industry as I knew it. 
I think you would have to go much further, you know, but in a sense, 
when you talk about propaganda, you have to understand—y ou don’t 
have to be told in terms of putting things into a picture. 

Nobody can come to you—maybe they did—I don’t recall anybody 
coming and saying, “Put this in a picture,” or “Express this idea,” 
et cetera. 
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However, if you are a Marxist, you think like a Marxist. 

Now, this doesn’t necessar ily mean that the pictures you do are not 
good pictures— 

Mr. Scuerer. No. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). Or good causes, but you will take the 
approach which the Communist Party and yourself hope is a good 
Marxist position. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, that is the long-range objective ? 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SCHERER. If you have e nough screen writers who are thoroughly 
indoctrinated and thoroughly sold on the Marxist or Communist 
theory, or Communist Party line, that eventually would be an inevi- 
table result, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; within the limits they had to work in. 

Mr. Ciarpy. The general idea being the greater your reputation, 
the greater your influence would be, and the greater results would flow 
from whatever you might do to aid the party caus se ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. That’s quite correct. 

Mr. Criarpy. Isn't that the reason why they bring teachers and 
ministers, as well as people in the movie industry —— 

Mr. Rossen. Now, I-—— 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). Into their circles? 

Mr. Rossen. I really wouldn’t know. You know I have no knowl- 
edge on that subject. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. That at least is one of the reasons they bring people 
who travel in your circle in it 2 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: from my own direct knowledge I know that. 

Mr. Scuerer. This is a little far afield from what we have been 
discussing, but you touched on it at the beginning of your testimony : 
I was interested to know whether you have made a study of the recent 
friendly overtures upon the part of the Russian or Soviet Govern- 
ment toward the Arab States and their rather unfriendly acts toward 
Israel. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I thought I had—I supposed I rambled a little, 
but I think that is part of the general picture I was trying to project. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, then—— 

Mr. Rossen. In other words, the support of Israel during the 
period—during the period in which it was to the interests of the 
Soviet Government, it was in favor of Israel; but when it no longer 
became—when Israel went over into the western democracies, then 
the Soviet Union’s poli cy was to sup port the Ar: abs. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has an ything in your reading or study indicated 
that the Russians are supporting the Arabs in opposition to Israel 
today because of Arabian oil? 

Mr. Ross N. No: | honestly haven't come across anything specific 
hat I can talk about on the subject. It’s a general—in terms of their 
vote in the U. N., et cetera, in terms of supporting certain measures— 
but in terms of my own specific knowledge, I wouldn't have that. 

Mr. Scurrer. That would be again the Russians taking a stand 
not on principle 

Mr. Rossen. On expedience. 

Mr. Scuerer (continuing). But on their own self-interests ? 


Mr. Rossen. Yes. - 
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Mr. Tavenner. Let me ask you one more question about the matter 
of the Browder conference. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. You stated, in your judgment, it was the hope of 
Browder that by indoctrination, the proper type of indoctrination, of 
screen writers that they might influence the product. If that was 
his hope, would you not say, then, that was one of the objects as far 
as Browder and the Communist Party were concerned in spending so 
much time and effort in organizing the Communist Party within the 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, I think it was one of the ultimate objectives. I 
just think, you know— 

Mr. TavENNER. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). The industry is so set up that it made it 
that much more difficult: that is all. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, you spoke of another objective of a more 
practical nature—of at least a more immediate nature—that of the 
prestige that the Communist Party would gain and the power that it 
would necessarily gain by its members being efficient and having 
attained names of prominence. 

Mr. Crarpy. Counsel, at this point we will call a 5-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 4:50 p. m.) 

(The hearing reconvened at 4:55 p. m., the following committee 
members being present : Representatives Harold H. Velde (chairman), 
Kit Clardy, Morgan M. Moulder, and Clyde Doyle. ) 

Mr. Veupe. The committee will be in order. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Rossen, you were just at the point of describing 
the practical importance of members of the Communist Party within 
the screen-writing group to gain such prestige as you could for the 
benefit of the party. 

(Representative Gordon H. Scherer entered the hearing room at 
this point. ) 

Mr. TavenneR (continuing). Now, was there any device used or 
resorted to by the Communist Party which would increase the prestige 
of writers generally in line with the matter you have been talking 
about ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. It was done on two levels. The first level was the 
schools which were open to nonparty people; but within the party 
itself we had in Hollywood what was known as the writers’ clinic. 

Mr. Tavenner. The writers’ clinic. 

Mr. ROsSEN. ‘TI ere Was— 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, was that a group of Communist Party 
writers ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Only Communist Party writers— 

Mr. Tavenner. Only Communist Party writers. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). In our Communist Party group, which 
was called together—I don’t remember the dates of it. It was ealled 
together for the purpose of helping other Communists become better 
screenwriters; for the purpose of the older and more experienced 
screenwriters, who would naturally take the leadership in this—scripts 
were brought there, analyzed, and mostly in relation to craft prob 
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lems, and it was felt by discussion between—of this various group of 
people in the party that the Communist Party members would become 
helped to become better screenwriters, and thus in their own work 
would get more prestige and would follow out on the theory that the 
Communist Party had the most attractive, the most able, the most 
intelligent, the most resourceful people, and would therefore draw to 
the Communist Party more people than they ordinarily would; and 
tied up with the fact of prestige is also a financial question which— 
as people get more prestige and become better known they also earn 
more money, and as they earn more money, pay more dues. But I 
think that, in substance, was the nature of the writers’ clinic. 

Mr. ‘TavenNer. It assured inexperienced writers within the Com- 
munist Party of being able to compete with non-Communist writers? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes, sir; yes, indeed. That’s right. It equipped them 
in terms of the competition of the industry. 

Mr. Tavenner. It also would have afforded the opportunity of the 
leaders, who may have been more thoroughly indoctrinated in Marx- 
ism, to exercise their influence upon the younger members ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, unquestionably, unquestionably. No Communist 
Party meeting could ever be held on an isolated—in an isolated sense. 
The point is: When you went to a Communist Party meeting and you 
discussed technique, inevitably—inevitably—the political question, in 
terms of your Marxist understanding, would have to come into pl ay. 
So discussion—remember, there is such a thing as Marxist 
eriticism—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). And the discussion is always based on 
a Marxist point of view. It doesn’t follow that particular script is 
going to be made into a picture, but it does follow the younger writers 
would naturally be very impressed and would follow the lead of the 
older and more successful and more experienced writers; and we gave 
a lot of time to it—a great deal of time. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. Now, let me ask you this: You have advised 
the committee that you spent in money or that you paid into the 
Communist Party for Communist Party purposes as much as $40,000 
during the 10 years that you were a member of the Communist Party. 
From this description you have given us you must have done a great 
deal of work. Will you give the committee some idea what your 
Communist Party membe ship required of you? 

Mr. Rossen. Well, it doesn’t only add up to work; it adds up to— 
I mean money—it adds up to work, and the amount of time you give. 
For instance, when I was chairman of the mobilization,’ I might at- 
tend four meetings on just mobilization work a week, in addition to my 
party meetings. I would also attend fraction meetings; luncheons. 

I was very deeply involved, and I would say a good ‘deal of my time 
was spent between the studio and my life in the Communist Party. 

Mr. Doyixe. Weren’t you paid any salary by the Communist Party 
at this time ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. Salary ? 

Mr. Rossen. Not unless I paid it myself; no. I’m afraid I wasn’t. 

Of course, I—you know, I believed in what I was doing, and believed 


1 Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization. 
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very hard, and I felt this belief should be carried out, both in terms 
of the amount of money I spent and the amount of time I gave. 

(Representative James L. Frazier, Jr., entered the hearing room at 
this point.) 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). I imagine that’s the way I felt about it 
at that time, and felt very hard. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, now, as a result of your experience, did you 
change your views with regard to the Communist Party being the 
medium through which you could accomplish or should attempt to 
accomplish the ideals which you have described ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. I actually changed my views a great many years ago. 
Getting out of the party, as I tried to state earlier, is no process of 
suddenly making a decision and saying, “On January 5, so-and-so 
and so-and-so; I am going to get out of the party.” You don’t. The 
first—first of all, there is a reluctance to give up what you have put so 
much effort and belief in; but, as you begin to see certain things de- 
velop in front of your eyes, in terms of your experience, you begin, 
in a sense, to move away from it; you begin to withdraw from cer- 
tain activities; you begin, in a sense, to stop paying dues. 

Now, for instance in the terms of the prestige of writers—well, 
there’s nothing wrong, is there, aside—if you isolate it for a minute— 
from the point of view of the Communist Party—nothing wrong in 
one man helping another man to become a better screenwriter 2 

As a matter of fact, 1 would like to see that kind of thing done on 
a broad scale. I think it would be very excellent. I think the Screen 
Writers’ Guild might do it. 

However, let’s ti ake the history of a great many people in terms of 
prestige. Now, a man becomes a better screenwriter. His prestige 
enhances the party. He becomes important to the party, 

Now, at that point the party is no longer re ally and truly interested 
in this man as a writer or as a creative artist. They’re interested in 
his functions or in his functioning as a member of the Communist 
Party. They’re interested in how many meeting he goes to; to how 
many organizations does be belong. 

And then when he cries out and says, “I want to be a writer; I want 
to continue with my work”—at this point they have very—he finds 
very short, swift—and I have seen many writers in my time destroyed 
by the very thing—sort of—I don’t know—sort of like eating your- 
self, because they no longer had time for writing. 

The Communist Party made great demands on their time, and when 
a man said, “Basically I am—you know, I came in because I am a 
writer; I want to be a better writer; I want to be a better Marxist 
writer,” or call it whatever you will—where at this point the Com- 
munist Party position says, “Oh, no; now you are a Communist; you 
will accept Communist Party discipline; you will go to meetings; you 
will go to functions.” 

In other words, you now are made into what I consider, a cliché 
word, by this time, a party hack, and now the party is no longer in 
terested in your creative development. 

The Maltz ! controversy, which has been talked about at great length 
at hearings of this committee since 1951, basically stems out of that in- 
ability on the part of Maltz to find time for himself, to find the in- 
terest in him as a creative writer, 


1 Albert Maltz 
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The excessive demands made upon M: iltz and upon his time—I sat 
in a meeting, 1943, somewhere in or about, which is way before the 
Maltz controversy, at which this thing was hammer ed out and at 
which Maltz was told his first function was to be a Communist; and 
I believe, without—this is surmise on my part, but I believe’ that 
Maltz letter of protest at the kind of writing that was being done by 
Communists—vou remember the whole Maltz controversy actually 
grew out of this basic feeling that he was being used and that the 
party no longer really cared in terms of his creative ability for 
growth, and I think this was a common thing, in my experience in 
ro party, and naturally you began to see all of these things in differ- 

it lights: you began to get the feeling that, in a sense, where you al- 
ways felt you were using people, you know, trying to convert them, 
and so forth. You began to sud lenly see you were being used; that 
the party respect for you, the party veneration of the masses, which 
is a wonderful word—its so-called feeling for the masses, for people— 
somehow or other never re: ally expressed itself in terms of its feeling 
for the individual. The re was quite a separ: ition between the word 
“masses” and the word “person” and that—it didn’t equate itself at 
all. 

I always felt, for instance, that—I felt for a long time—not always 
would not be true—I felt, for instance, the Communist Party of the 
United States did not really belong to the American scene. 

Now, I didn’t base that on anything I knew. I didn’t base that 
on whether I knew they were operating in terms of the Cominform, 
and what have you. I based it on the kind of writing you read in the 
party press during those days. The words that were used; the ex- 
pressions—all of it was foreign to the American—to the understanding 
of the American people. It was almost like Russian being translated 
actually. I also felt that—as I went on in the ee I felt that the 
American people obviously, even expressing it in a purely political 
sense, didn’t want the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party was on the ballot in many States. People ran 
for office in the Communist Party. People had a chance to vote— 
democratic process. They didn’t vote very many in. 

Obviously the average man, the man who walks in to ballot, didn’t 
want—didn’t really want—it and you began to feel there was this 
tremendous separation between—this was not a movement that origi 
nated out of the American people and that the American people 
wanted. 

Then, of course, when you get to the great Duclos situation—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, let me interrupt you there a moment. IT am 
very much interested in your statement that a person would be built 
up so that the Communist Party could have the benefit of his prestige. 
but after the period had been reached when the prestige had been 
accomplished or acquired I he was then, instead of being helped indi 
vidually, to be converted, as I understand your testimony, as an in- 
strument purely for the oa ne efit of the party. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I accept—— 

Mr. Tavenner. I don’t know whether I have stated that ee 
Mr. Rossen. Yes, except for the—in terms of the work; actually, i 
terms of the action—in other words, the demands made upon the man 
was such that he was given a sense of guilt if he couldn't fulfill 
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them—he was being a bad party member—the fact of his own creative 
growth, his own personal relationships, were completely ignored. 

Mr. Doytr. May I ask this question right there: Do I understand 
your ultimate cone lasion, then, at that point is that the individual— 
his spirit, mind, and body, his personality, his character, everything 
about him, mentally, morally, and spiritually, is absorbed for the 
purposes of the Communist Party rather than for his further indi 
vidual progress or achievement in whatever his line may be? 

Mr. Re ISSEN. Well, it’ Ss absorbed or he goes into a process of re 
bellion, which may take a period of years to ultimately express, and 
maybe he doesn’t express it even today, because that’s a very long 
period—eall it a period of disassociating yourself from that kind 
of thing; but unquestionably it’s absorbed. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. 

Excuse me. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Well, I think you have made that point clear. 

Now, if vou will eo you were speaking of the Duclos letter. 


Mr. Rossen. Well, now, if anybody wanted any manifestation of 
the bankruptcy, Communist Party thinking, especially in terms of the 
United States and its real de] vendence on what they got directly or 


what they read in the press a .have no direct way of knowing, but 
vou had the Duclos letter. If you remember, we h: ida policy in the 
United States based on the thesis that capitalism and communism 
could coexist. It led to the formation of what was known as the 
Communist Political Association which was ho longer to be a closed 
thing. 

Now, suddenly a letter appeared 1 1 Fr: ance by Duclos. The very 
people that we had been led to be hove for years were the paragons of 
wisdom, the people in whom all Marxism reposed and could answer 
all the questions now had been wrong for their whole existence in the 
party. 

Take, for instance, the example of Earl Browder, who 1 week pre 
vious to that—my God, I mean, the veneration of this man was 
tremendous. 

Mr. Doyir. That was in April of 1945? 

Mr. Rossen. Somewhere in there. I don’t remember the exact 
date. 

Suddenly, all of his work, everything, was completely destroyed. 

Now, it certainly could not have been based on the thinking of the 
American Communist Party as such. I mean one would have to be a 
fool to think so. 

So that actually the—it was another example of not only the—it 
was another example of the cynicism, the deep cynicism, of the Com 
munist Party as I knew it; and with that Duclos letter—I mean, it’s 
hard to say these are all cumulative steps, I suppose, but with the 
Duclos letter I pretty much made up my mind. In other words, I was 
ready at that point to start away, to move away, from the party, 
ra 

I had tried to do it by moving away from Hollywood in 1944. I 
had done nothing for a year. I was very disturbed by a great many 
things that were going on in the party, and my own work. I moved 
away from Hollywood and came here. 
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Mr. Taverner. Were those things that went on in the party of a 
dictatorial nature ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Not in relation to myself at the time, I don’t think 
so. Nobody ever tried to tell me what to ee what todo. What- 
ever the reason is another story, but nobody ever c ame to me and said, 
“This is what you write,” or “This i is what you do.” 

I think it was much more in relation to my party work, and a— 
in an attempt almost—the point I made before—attempt to almost 
make me into a func tionary, In a sense, you kno Ww 

Mr. TAavenNER. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. Caused me to leave Hollywood, and I stayed here in 
New York for a year. 

I came back. I think, right after the Duclos letter—oh, within a 
month or so—and I began to start to move—I think I stopped paying 
dues somewhere around 1946, because I—not only do I remember it, 
but I remember the testimony of Collins, who ¢ laimed there was a big 
discussion as to whether or not they ought to throw me out or collect 
the dues, or whatever it was; and I honestly think that by 1947 I was 
out of the party. 

Now, I cannot really pinpoint dates to that extent, Mr. Tavenner. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. It is a very difficult thing to do. 

I believe if I hadn’t been subpensded in 1947 I would have gone 

n farther away from the party. The subpena brought me back in 
th »end of 1947 to an activity spec ifically related to that committee and 
to the | fight of the Hollywood Ten which, you may know, was originally 

> Hi ily wood Nineteen. I was one of the 19 who were subpe naed in 
1947. 

Whatever meetings I might have attended after that I’m pretty 
sure were in direct relation to this specific problem, but I know by 
the end of 1947, som oe re in, around there, I was out—and I was 
out very, very completely. 

And this doesn’t me: in, you know, I still don’t contribute money 
to certain things I believe in. 

For instance, I contributed, I think, to the Wallace campaign. 
Well. I thought it was a pretty good idea to navess a third party in 
this country, and one doesn’t go—at least, I don’t, or I ean’t—I can’t 
‘hange—to go from being a member of i ea left to being 
a member of the extreme right. 

Mr. TAvennerR. Well, now, this committee is in no way interested 
in the question—— 

Mr. Rossen. I’m sorry. 

Mr. TAVENNER (continuil na). Of 
Mr. Rossen. I was just expressing an opinion—— 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). Of political opinions and beliefs. 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). And I’m sorry I brought that up. 

But it seems to me, in trying to think through it -you know, 
vhat I can offer—it seems to me that—I still feel that many of the 
reason that I had were right. I feel very strongly that the Com- 
munist Party can never be the instrument to get or effect those rea- 
SONS, or make them work. 

[ don’t think that the slogan “Communism Is Twentieth Century 
Demo racy” was true at that time, when it was first projected, and 
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it’s certainly by this time—should | rg thoroughly discredited. 
I don’t see how anyone can still believe it, but 1 believed very firmly 
in a promise of democracy. 

What this country really can become is still something to be be- 
lieved in very firmly, very strongly, with great conviction, and those 
who are opposed to that democracy must be—well, [m trying to 
fish for words—they’re pretty hard on this subject—well, in other 
words, what I am trying to say is that I think we ought to have a 
feeling today—I wouldn't like to see young people today believe what 
I believed in. I wouldn’t like to have them feel there is no growth 
left in this country; there are no horizons; we have reached our apex, 


and that it’s a dead society. It’s not a dead society. It’s a young 
society ; it’s a growing society ; it’s a he: thy soc lety. It needs a lot 


of corrections, of course, and i 1] soe ieties do: but it needs the cor 
rections and can get the corrections and realize its hope only in 
terms of the system of government that’s been devised. 

That’s my feeling. 

Mr. Tavenner. ‘l'o express it another way, you would feel at this 
time that your views, whether liber: al or not, could be accomplished 
and worked for by you outside of the Communist Party / 

Mr. Rossen. Very definitely. 

Mr. Crarpy. But not inside? 

Mr. Rossen. No; I don’t believe the Communist Party has any 
part—any role—to play. 

Mr. Ciarpy. E xcept destructive ? 

Mr. Rossen. And I am looking for constructive. 

Mr. Tavenner. An interesting thing has occurred in your case. 
You appeared before this committee and resorted to the use of the 
fifth amendment as a reason for not giving the committee the infor- 
mation at that time which you possessed. Do you have any feeling 
now that having done so you are subjecting yourself to criminal 
prosecution / 

Mr. Rossen. Now? 

Mr. 'TAvenner. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. At this time? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. No; I haven’t got that feeling at all. 

Mr. Criarpy. Mr. Counsel, can it be put a little more directly than 
that ? 

As a matter of fact, you raised the fifth amendment, which obvi- 
ously was intended to convey to you the impression that you thought 
that if you didn’t raise it you might be incriminating yourself. Now, 
you have come forth and made a clear statement of the things you 
could have testified to at that time—— 

Mr. Rossen. Correct. 

Mr. Ciarvy (continuing). And the committee at least sees—and I 
am sure you must see—that there is nothing in your story that could 
then or now in any way possibly incriminate you. 

Do you not agree that is a fact ? 

Mr. Rossen. No; I don’t think so. I don’t think you can be in- 
criminated if you tell the truth. 

Mr. Ciarpy. That is what I had in mind, and had you at that 
tlme—— 
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Mr. Rossen. Well, I have to talk 

Mr. CLarpy (continuing). Been as far away from that persuasion 
that got you over into left field as you are now, and if you had not 
raised the fifth amendment, you would not have been in jeopardy at 
all, would you? 

Mr. Rossen. No; not in terms of my own personal self. 

Mr. CLarpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. I can only say that in terms of my own self personally. 

Mr. Ciarpy. That is what I am talking about. 

So, those who raise the screen of the fifth amendment are really 
erecting a bogeyman that has nothing behind it whatsoever-—— 

Mr. Rossen. I think so. 

Mr. CLarpy (continuing). So far as you can see it; is that true? 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Vexpr. I would like to say for the record at this point in my 
knowledge of the committee’s activities there has never been any wit- 
ness brought before the committee who has ever been incriminated 
in any way if he answered the questions put to him and answered them 
truthfully. 

Mr. Cuarpy. There’s never been a prosecution of such a witness at 
any time. 

Mr. Vevpr. Even resulting from the committee hearings. 

Mr. Ciarpy. That is what I mean 

Mr. Tavenner. I have not asked you the many questions I asked 
you when you appeared before regarding your participation in Com- 
munist-front activities and, bee: ause of the lateness of the hour, I am 
not going to do it now, except in this very general way: You have 
spoken of the great effort that was made in increasing the prestige 
of writers so that they would be in a position to do the bidding of 
the party. Did participation in Communist-front or mass organiza- 
tions constitute a part of the bidding of the party ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, yes; unquestionably. The use of names on various 
boards—the degree of their prestige was the degree to which you could 
attract more peop le to it. 

Mr. TAavenner. Yes. 

Now, just state briefly to the committee, if you will, what the im- 
portance of the Communist-front organization is in the Communist 
scheme of things. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, the basic importance—I'll try to state it as briefly 
as I can—that it projects the Communist Party—whatever the possi- 
ble line at that time—that orgs nization is a means and a conveyance 
of projecting it outside of the Communist Party membership itself. 
It attracts large people, “a to the degree that the people who serve 
on these organizations are people of prestige—to that degree does 
it attract people who believe in it. 

Mr. Tavenner. And that the ultimate purpose of the Communist 
Party organization is to increase its power—— 

Mr. Rossen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TavenNeR (continuing). By recruiting and by extension of 
the Communist Party principles? 

Mr. Rossen. By influencing it. By influencing. 

Mr. Movtprr. As an example of that, doesn’t Paul Robeson serve 
as an example of the point you tr ied to make ? Do you think he has 
been exploited in that manner—— 
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Mr. Rossen. Wel. 

Mr. Movxper (continuing). To attract the colored people? 

Mr. Rossen. I can’t speak for Robeson, but naturally Robeson’s 
prestige was a very great prestige, or was at a certain time. 

Mr. ‘Tavenner. Now, you have given us the names of persons who 
were involved in particular functions, which are of importance to the 
committee. I would like now to ask you about a number of other 
people. 

Were you acquainted with Henry Meyers . M-e-y-e-r-s? 

Mr. Ross} N. Yes: ] was, 

Mr. ‘TavenNER. Was he a member of the Communist Party, to your 
knowledge ¢ ; 7 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: he was. 

Mr. ‘TAvENNER. Well, in each of these instances, I want you to 
identify a pevson as a member of the Communist Party only if you 
possess personal knowledge. ' ; 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; that’s—I’m using that. 

Mr. MouLpreEr. Could you locate where his residence is? 

Mr. Rossen. I happen to know that he—— 

Mr. ‘Tavenner. And give a further identifying information where 
you can, 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I have known Henry Meyers for a long time. I 
have been in branches with him. 

Mr. Cuiarpy. Been in what? 

Mr. Rossen. Branches of the Communist Varty. 

Mr. Cuarpy. Oh. 

Mr. TAveNNER. Was he a writer or an actor? 

Mr. Rossen. He was a writer—writer and lyricist. 

Mr. Mouxuper. And resided where ? 

Mr. Rossen. California. I don’t know his address. 

Mr. TAvenner. Maurice Clark? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; he was a member. 

Mr. TAveNNER. Harold Manoff—M-a-n-o-f-f ? 

Mr. Rossen. Harold Manoff ? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. I wouldn’t know anything about him. 

Mr. TavenNer. You do not know? 

Mr. Moutper. Do we have a record of those people he is identifyiz 
so he won’t be confused with other people of similar names? 

Mr. TAvenNER. We have the information—— 

Mr. Moutper. I mean, can he—— 

Mr. TAvENNER (continuing). In many instances. I am not certain 
it is definite in all instances. 

Mr. Ciarpy. Well, these are all persons living in California, or 
in the California area ? 

Mr. TAvENNeER. At least were. 

Mr. Cuarpy. That is what I mean. 

Mr. TAvENNER. I don’t know about now. 

Mr. Criarvy. They were living there at that time when he could 
have known them; is that right? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

Alvah Bessie? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I knew him to be a member of the Communist 
Party. 


ao 
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Mr. Tavenner. Was he a writer? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: writer. 

Mr. Tavenner. Hugo Butler ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. He was a writer. He was a member. 

Mr. Tavenner. Glenda Sullivan? 

Mr Rossen. She was a member. I don’t know what her occupa- 
tion was. 

Mr. Tavenner. Hal Smith? 

Mr. Rossen. I can’t recall. 

Mr. TavenneErR. Paul Jarrico. 

Mr. Rossen. He was a member; a writer. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you acquainted with John Bright—— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. B-r-i-g-h-t? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; he was a member; writer; subsequently left the 
party. 

Mr. Tavenner. Lester Fuller ? 

Mr. Rossen. He was a member—long time ago. I knew him. 

Mr. TavenNeER. Was he a writer? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. ‘TavENNER. Morton—— 

Mr. Rossen. No—wait a minute—I think he was a director, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Mr. Tavenner. Morton Grant? 

Mr. Rossen. Writer; member of the party. 

Mr. Tavenner. Lilith James—L-i-]-1-t-h. 

Mr. Rossen. She is a member of the party; wife of Dan James. | 
think she is a writer, too; yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. You have already identified Dan James 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). In connection with one of the organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, Charles Leonard ? 

Mr. Rossen. I can’t recall. No; I just couldn’t make a direct iden- 
tification. 

Mr. Tavenner. Isobel Lennart? 

Mr. Rossen. She was a member: a writer. 

Mr. Ciarvy. Counsel, so there will be no question about it, you are 
reading only names of persons who have been identified at sometime 
in the past 

Mr. Tavenner. That is understood. 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). And seeking further identification from 
this witness; is that right ? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

William Pomerance? 

Mr. Rossen. He wasa member. He was—he wasn’t a writer. His— 
he was an executive secretary of the Screen Writers’ Guild at one 
time, and I think at one time also had the same kind of job at the 
Screen Cartoonists’ Guild. 

Mr. Movutner. You were acquainted with all those people that Mr. 
Tavenner named in the State of California? 
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Mr. Rossen. Yes; yes. It would only be during the time I was there, 
and during the time | was—I’ll make that very clear—this will only 
relate to the time I was a member of the Communist Party. I know 
nothing of their activities, of their present connections, subsequent 
to 1947. 

Mr. Moutper. You are referring to that period of time—— 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Movutper (continuing). When you were in the State of 
California ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you know anything regarding the circum- 
stances of the employment of Pomerance * by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. No; I know nothing at all about that. I could only 
talk in terms of his employment at the Screen Writers’ Guild. I 
don’t think I knew Pomerance at that time. 

Mr. 'TaveNNER. Have you been placed to any inconvenience or any 
special criticism as a result of your testimony before this committee 
in June of 1951, at which time you expressed in very definite terms 
your opposition, your then opposition, to the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: but there’s been a great deal of criticism ‘of my 
position in 1951 both directly and indirectly, despite the fact that 
I did not give this committee any names or any information. The 
fact that 1 expressed my opposition to communism at that time was 
enough to expose me to many different kinds of criticism in my several] 
years since I have appeared before this committee. 

There’s a very interesting commentary that just—purely on the 
issue, I would say, civil rights—the ¢ Communist Party was not very 
willing to espouse that cause purely in terms of disagreeing with them 
ona political level. In other words, civil rights did not work at all 
in terms of Communist policy if you disagreed. 

Mr. TaveNnNeER. Yes. 

Mr. Rossen. It only worked if you agreed. 

And I’ve been subject to certain criticism, but that—I want to make 
this clear—that has not influenced my decision to come here today. 
If I had been influenced by that, it would be purely of a matter, 
you know, sort of a kind of revenge motive—I should have come 
back here 30 days after I left, but I didn’t. I just want to get that 
point very clear. 

Mr. TAvENNER. Yes. 

Prior to your coming to this committee, did you go to any Gov- 
ernment agency ¢ 

Mr. Rossen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Tavenner. And you told the Government agency—— 

Mr. Rossen. I told the Government agency — 

Mr. TAvENNER (continuing). All the facts within—— 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). Of facts I had 

Mr. TAvENNER (continuing). Your knowledge? 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). In my knowledge; that is correct. 

Mr. TavenneER. Well, I am glad you made your decision to come 
back. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Veuve. Mr. Clardy. 


1Abraham Pomerance. 
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Mr. CLarpy. No questions. 

Mr. Vevpge. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Just this. Mr. Chairman: I have been impressed, of 
course. by the testimony of many witnesses that I have heard in the 
last few months—I am a freshman member of this committee—but 
I don’t believe any testimony has impressed me as much as that of 
the Ww ess ere this Literl i 

Now, you said at the opening of your statement, with much sin- 
cerity, that it was the mental conflicts as a young man in the late 
twent es and the frustrations and the cynicism of that time that led 
you int the party 
* T am just wondering today, after all of the experience that you 
have had, whether or not vou don’t feel that one or more of the great 


I 
} 


religious movements that eXIst 1n this country today would solve for 
a young man, young person, at this time the conflicts that you had 
at that time. 

Mr. Rossen. Well, that is a very diffieult question for me to answer 
because I think I—I couldn’t answer that in terms of other people, 
and their own feeling about religion, you know— 

Mr. Scuerer. Well - 

Mr. Rossen. And it seems to me I would be going into a realm, 
honestly. which I have ho right to gO into, an | I “you know. | would 
like to answer the question, if I could, but I just can’t. I honestly 
can’t. 

Mr. Scurrer. I appreciate your frank reply. 

Mr. Rossen. Thank you. 

Mr. Vetpr. Mr. Moulder. 

Mr. Moutper. I have no questions, but I do want to commend Mr. 
Rossen for coming before the committee. I know it has required 
courage on your part, and I, as a member of the committee, am cer- 
tainly grateful you have appeared before the committee and have 
so testilied as yo have: and by youl testimony and cooperation in the 
work of this committee, you are proving your character, sincerity, and 
loyalty as an American citizen. 

Mr. Rossen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vetpe. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyue. I want to isk this witness the same question I ask 
almost always of witnesses who come to try to help us, and that, Mr. 
Rossen, is this question, based on Public Law 601, passed in 1945 by 
the United States Congress, which is to this effect: Whether or not 
you have any recommendation or suggestion to make to this com- 
mittee in the field or area of remedial legislation ? 

We are challenged under one section of Public Law 601 to give 
Congress a factual report on our investigations and then to also re- 
port to Congress on “all other questions in relation thereto that would 
aid Congress in any necessary remedial legislation.” 

Representative Morgan M. Moulder left the hearing room at this 
po nt. ) 

Mr. Dorie (continuing). Have you had time to think on this area of 
the work of this committee and of your Congress and of subversive 
“e ivities to the point where you are able to give us any suggestions at 
this time 4 
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Mr. Rossen. I have thought about it, but I honestly don’t have any 
suggestions for legislation that I could give you, because I just can’t 
crystallize it in my own mind. 

I am sure many of you are also confused by this issue, and I am not 
a lawmaker. 

I do feel very strongly—I know the only thing I feel, no matter 
what it is, it has to be done in terms of making this democrac y work 
effectively. This is your job. This is the job of making this country 
the kind of country in terms of all kinds of opportunities and non- 
discrimination, et cetera, that can leave no field for communism to 
flourish. 

Mr. Doyre. Well, apparently the fr: — of Public Law 601 had in 
mind that Congress, after investigations by this committee, should 
think in terms of some advancement or some progress, because they 
expressly set that out in this section of the law—that we should recom- 
mend to Congress as to any necessary remedial legislation. 

[I think, Mr. Chairman, this distinguished witness coming back to us, 
voluntarily, after claiming the constitutional protection on June 25, 
1951, is a good illustration of the fact I believe we ought to even more 

vigorously than ever emphasize the fact that this committee does 
stand very cordially ready and willing to make its staff and its 
committee members even available to American citizens who want to 
come voluntarily and help us in the interests of our national security 
and safety. 

Mr. Vetpr. Mr. Doyle, the Chair concurs with your statement. 

Mr. Doytr. Well, I know the Chair concurs, and I know that every 
member of this committee concurs; but somehow I have come to feel 
that perhaps we haven’t yet done it enough, Mr. Chairman. I am con- 
vinced of that fact, and you will probal ly find me emphs sizing that 
every time you ask me, under proper circumstances, if I have a question. 

I do want to emphasize, Mr. Rossen, that I, as a member of the 
committee, appreciate your coming. 

There was one point at which you used certain language. I know it 
will only take a minute, but I wish you would help clear up for me as 
to what you meant. I tried to hurriedly write it down, and this is 
purported to be substantially your quote: 

I don’t longer think that any citizen has the individual right to claim on his own 


ground of individual morality and put that ground up against the security and 
safety of our Nation. 


Do you remember saying something substantially thus? 

Mr. Rossen. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, I am glad I caught the substance of it, then, in a 
hurry. What did you mean by that ? 

Mr. Rossen. Well. truthfully, the reason I claimed the fifth amend- 
ment in 1951 was because I didn’t want to give any names, and that is 
what I conceived to be a moral position to it. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, in June of 1951 you claimed it as an 
individual moral position—— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. Doytr (continuing). You were taking when you claimed the 
constitutional prov ision—— 

Mr. Rossen. Yes. 

Mr. DoyLe (c ontinuing). Under the fifth amendment? 
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Mr. Rossen. That’s right. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, then what compelled you to abandon that 
individual 

Mr. Rossen. Well, I—— 

Mr. Doyte (continuing). Moral position ? 

Mr. Rossen. I think that is contained in what I said. I think, as I 
kept thinking through my own pos sition and as I kept seeing the 
tensions in the world increase, and our own country in the midst of 
crisis a fter crisis—I felt that I, as an individual, did not have the right 
to withhold my own—whatever information I had from any regularly 
constit ae agency of the Government. 

Mr. Doyir. Or may I put it this way, in conclusion—if I am 
putting it too strong now—— 

Mr. Rossen. No; that is all right. 

Mr. Doyte. Or if I am putting it stronger than you would put it, 
you tell me—in other words, you came to the conclusion, based upon 
your intimate personal knowledge, gained over a term of years in the 
Communist Party, that you no longer could claim your individual 
moral grounds and legal grounds of the fifth amendment of the 
United States Constitution when claiming that ground prevented you 
from giving to your own Nation the protection and security which 
you came to feel it was entitled to as a result of your personal 
knowledge? 

Mr. Rossen. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorie. In other words, you put yourself, then, in a position, as 
a result of your patriotism or patriotic attitude toward your Nation, 
which you came to subsequent to January 25, 1951, where you were 
willing to be labeled a stool pigeon and an informer, but you felt that 
was perhaps the privilege rather than a disgrace? 

Mr. Rossen. I don’t feel that I’m being a stool pigeon or an in- 
former. I refuse-—I just won’t accept that characterization. 

Mr. Crarpy. Well, Mr. Doyle means—— 

Mr. Rossen. No; no. I am not— 

Mr. Ciarpy (continuing). You will be 

Mr. Rossen (continuing). Disagreeing with Mr. Doyle, but I think 
that is a rather romantic—that is like children playing at cops and 
robbers. They are just kidding themselves, and I don’t care what the 
characterizations in terms of—people can take whatever position they 
want. I know what I feel like within myself. Characterization or 
no characterization, I don’t feel that way. 

Mr. Doyitx. May I make this one observation—I made it in the 
case of Artie Shaw, a musician, and a couple of others of you men 
who have reached your pinnacle in your own art and profession : I 
hope I may live to see the time when you, as a distinguished American 
director and producer, will find it not only a persons al satisfaction but 
commercially profitable to put into the pictures or on the legitimate 
stage something of vigor and vitality for the American people to go 
and see, which will be an inspiration to them and will give to Amer- 
ican people the dynamics, be a cause of giving to us the dynamics, of 
making our democracy work, to that point where our American youth 
will have no reason to look elsewhere than right within the framework 
of our American Government for the answer. 

Mr. Rossen. I shall certainly try. 
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Mr. Doyte. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ve.pe. Mr. Frazier. 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to join with the other mem- 
bers of the committee in expressing my apprec iation for the vast 
amount of information that this witness has given us in his testimony. 

No questions. 

Mr. Rossen. Thank you. 

Mr. Vetpr. And in the interest of saving time, Mr. Rossen, let me 
say I join with my colleagues in expressing appreciation to you for 
the vast fund of information you have given to us. 

Now, the Chair would like to make a statement. 

You are dismissed, with the committee’s thanks, Mr. Rossen. 

I want to explain to the general public that the committee has com3 
to New York for es purposes of fulfilling its obligations which were 
imposed upon it by the House of Representatives—that being to 
investigate subversive propaganda and activities, ascertain facts rela- 
tive to subversive influences operating in this country and to report 
to Congress for the purposes of remedial legislation. 

The committee came to New York also in the interests of economy. 
We felt that it was more econmical for the committee and its staff to 
come to New York than it would be to have the number of witnesses 
which we heard subpenaed to Washington, D.C. That was one of the 
motivating reasons for our coming to New York City. 

During the course of these hearings we have heard 19 witnesses, 7 
of whom were cooperative and who gave a great deal of information 
which will help us immensely in performing the functions imposed 
upon us by Congress. 

I would like to especially thank Mr. Robert Rossen, our last witness, 
Mrs. Dorothy Funn, and Mr. Robert Gladnick for the tremendous 
amount of information that they very willingly and truthfully gave 
to the committee. 

I would like to take this opportunity, ee to thank Mr. Morgan, the 
superintendent of this building, and Mr. Carnell, clerk of the court, 
and their staffs. 

The Office of the Attorney General of the United States has been 
most helpful and the United States Marshal’s office and the New York 
City police and others have been most efficient in maintaining proper 
decorum throughout these most important hearings. 

The good people of the c ity of New York—and most patriotic peo- 
ple, I might add—have been most generous and courteous to the com- 
mittee, the members of its staff, throughout these hearings. 

These hearings are being concluded today because Members of the 
Congress on the committee have other duties to fulfill besides chasing 
Reds, so to speak, and I am sure that the Members here know that their 
offices are probably filled with letters, unanswered letters, at the pres- 
ent time, and, so, the committee members must get back to attend to 
other business which is in the interests of the people of the United 
States. 

I would like to reiterate the statement that has often been made by 
previous chairmen of this committee and by myself: That any person 
who was mentioned in the course of these hearings is invited to come 
to our counsel or any member of the committee if he feels that he has 
been smeared or in any other way his reputation has been damaged. 
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We are anxious that people also who have information relative to 
subversive activities come before our committee and give us the benefit 
of their knowledge so that we might more effectively do the work that 
was imposed upon us by Congress and by the American people. 

I should also like to thank not only the press, but the radio, televi- 
sion, and newsreel for the most eflicient and very courteous treatment 
that they have given members of the committee and for their faithful 
reporting of the hearing as it progressed. 

With that, the commitee is adjourned until further call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
call of the chairman.) 
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